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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS. 
BOOKS BY WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


‘* Had he been a writer and nothing else he would bave been famous and powerful by his pen.”—Jamas Bryce 


| The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo0, pp. 424, $1.50 


FROM THE PREFACE, 


‘*The primary purpose of this little work is to point out that recent controversies stand related rather to the literary form than 
to the substance of the divine revelation conveyed to us in the Old Testament; and to insist upon some of the arguments which tend 
| to prove that in the main the cld belief as to that substance is plainly the right belief.” 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated by William Ewart Gladstone. 8vo, $1.50. 


‘* Were a much less distinguished name upon the title-page. the contents of this volume would deserve most cordial commendan 
| tior. . .. Generally the verses run smoothly and clearly, gathering ‘strength as they go by their compactness; and in his happier mo 
ments Mr. Gladstone comes very near to the ideal translation of Horace.”"—The Atheneum. 


GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 1843-1879. 


Seven vo'umes, 16mo, each $1.00. Sold separately. 
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Il. THE THRONE AND THE PRINCE CONSORT. IV. FOREIGN. 
The Cabinet and Constitution. Vv. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Il. PERSONAL AND LITERARY. VI. ECCLESIASTICAL. ; 
Ill. HISTORICAL AND SPECULATIVE. Vil. MISCELLANEOUS. F 
* a * a am * 5 


MR. FRANK R. STOCKTON'S NEW LOVE STORY. F 


” His name alone carries a laugh with it.”—Tar Dra. 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. = 12mo, $1.50. 


‘* With every new book from Mr. Stockton's pen we are reminded of the great Johann Kreutzer's classification of Trilby as a singer: ‘ Zere are 
two classes of beoble who sing. In ze von class, la Spencali; in ze ozzer, all ze ozzer zingers.’ So with Mr. Stockton as a ‘Romancier.’ In the one 
class, Mr. Stockton; in the other, all the other tellers of stories. ‘The Girl at Cobhurst’ is delightfully Stocktoniaa, just as unique, as fresh, as orig! 
nal as if Mr. Stockton had never done anything else ina similar vein. . . . It isa distinct literary boon, as fresh and pureand bright as all that 
has come from the same source.’"-—New York Times. 


PRINCETON, OLD AND NEW. 


By James W. ALEXANDER. 
Recollections of Undergraduate Life. With illustrations by W. 
R. LeieH. 12mo, $1.25. cipal Water-Fow] normally found in the New England States, 


: New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, for the use of 
| It is a very attractive presentation of undergraduate life at the great ; ’ - th 
| University which Mr. Alexander makes in this volume. The contrast be- | Field Ornithologists. 16mo, leather, $1.00 net. 
tween the Old and the New. all the characteristic customs and traditions This little pocket manual is an entirely new departure, the birds beina 
of the life. are described with the sympathetic insight of one long and | classified according to color and season The entirely untrained observer 
closely connected with old Nassau, and the illustrations drawn from life | can, with its aid, immediately identify the birds met during a stroll in 
are remarkable for their fidelity and ** local color.” | the country, since the system is as simple as it is effectual. 


“ There are some very thrilling chapters of THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH PASTIME STORIES 
caret warfare in this Dook.”—Review or RE | BY Moxie MURIEL Dowre, author of “A | By Tuomas Netson Pace. With 22 illus- 
: irl i ” trations by A. B. Frost. 12mo, $1.25. 
FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY Girl in the Karpathians.” $1.25. y c 


“A novel of brilliant yet substantial workman: “ This volume contains more than a score of 

| By Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, Archdeacon | ship, with something unique and peculiarly zestrul | Mr. Page's fascinating Virginia stories, among 
of Pennsylvania, Graduate of U.S Naval | !” {ts flavor.”—Boston Beacon. them being: oe some oe . —~ Qn ” alen- 4. 
cad ; ail : tine,’ ‘How Jinny Eased Her Mind,’ * Rachel's i 

Academy. A Story of Land and Sea in THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. Lovers,’ and “The True History of the Surrender 


2 2 ‘ ev 
eg mre . pegs em bese iy eseg By Anne DovuGLas Sepewick. §$1 25. of the Marquis Cornwallis. 
, ato a third edition, though published “ There is clever writing in the book, and muoh SEVEN MONTHS A PRISONER 


HOW TO NAME THE BIRDS. 


By H. E. ParRKHURST. 


Author of ‘Song Birds and Water-Fow! ” and “‘ The Birds’ Calen- 
dar.” A Pocket Guide to All the Land Birds and to the Prin 
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| read ne 
||| only two months ago. originality: The hole story it a cones ot more | By J. V. Hapiay, Judge of the Circuit 
11] to contemplate.”—Balttmore Sun. | Court of Indiana. (/vory Series.) 16mo, 
| _ THE EUGENE FIELD | KNEW | THE DISCHARGE OF ELECTRICI- 7 cents. 
| This true account of the adventures attendin 

By Francis WILson. With many illustra- TY THROUGH GASES rey4~, Ag, dy Sy 
|| tions. 12mo, $1 25. By J. J. Tuomson, M.A , F.R.8., Professor | ' thrilling in its interest and reality, and gives s ‘ 
||| set, Wilson has given use most charming book. | of Physics in the University of Cam | Soq'tne Carolinas during those troublous times. 
| | is simp: eC; re unpretentious, full o e 8p bridge. $1.00 net. | :) 
|| of tts hero.” — Providence Journal. ARS ET VITA 
‘| THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND ByT.R. Sutiivan. With illustrations by 
Hy THE UNQUIET SEX THE WORKING CHURCH | Avert E. STERNER. 12mo, $1.25. 


By HELEN WaTTERSON Moopy. $1.25, 


Ww nGTon Giappen, DD. ter- “They are all stories of love for art or ambition, 
“The tenor of this little volume is catholic and By , shenad Th logical Libr us 50 | of the purest quality, certainly worthy of a place 
wholesome. There is much that appeals both to nationa ecological Liorary ) ” | among short story ‘classics, were there such 
humor and sound sense.”—Commeretal Advertiser. net, | thing.” — Boston Courter. - 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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London agent for advertisements, H, A. De- 
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Educational. 


CaLirorniA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M4 RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs, GrorGE A. CaSwELL, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Milford. 
ECTORY SCHOOL (Boys).— Thorough 
week. Numbers limited. Rev. H. L. 





Dp 
Evenkst, MA. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boootes and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 2 


DIsTRicT OF CoLuMBIA, Washington. ; 
‘HEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French 

the language of the house. Principal, Mile. L. M. Bov- 
LIGNY. Assistant vrmoae ties . PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington, D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HE COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

aie Ran en § in 1903 90 = eneesporated besemee 
an 00 agpares ‘or co u on 
the “ Seas esd te > twelve ‘aiditional board- 
ing pupils not over ty aah of age will be received for 
the year 1898-1899. For catalogue and further par- 
ticulars address FREDERICK Winsor, Head Master. 














MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
at Rh hi TH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
ns September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads Ot Si School: Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
a TON UNI VER. SITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
__Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


~ Massacnvserts, Du Duxbur 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 


vidual teachin Elementary classes for qang bos boys 
Home and outdoor life. F.B. Knapp. 8.B. (M 


MASSACHUSETTS, Framingh 
TSS HYDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
eight girls ofuss leasant country home, tho- 
rom bh and liberal education, with special care of 
alth, manners, and morals. Pupils of any age re- 
carved at any time. 











MicHIGan, Orchard 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
st year. Prepares for leading universities. 
Graduates are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, and University of Michigan. New gymnasium, 
50x150 feet. Address COLONEL ROGERS, Supt. 


NATIONAL OFFICE, 2109 Penna. Ave., Washi agen, D 
New York Ciry, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
Uptown 0 School, 289 Lenox Avenue. 
HE NA TIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA,—Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Director. Ad- 
mission daily. For particulars, address SECRETARY. 


New York, Utica 
RS. 5. PsA T7’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
next school term begins Thursday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1898 * Applications should be made early. 


BT fan SUMMER CAMP for 
tral secretion and tidy.” College prepare 
hig Dr. ©. HANFORD HENDERSON, Cambridge Mees. —y 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St, Phila., Pa. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within seven ne 
more than Cogs -five vepegene have entered Bryn 
College from th Diploma given in both 
General and ostnes teneniete ry Courses. Fine fire 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 22. 
R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Pounded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, 
also Preparatery and Optional. Year begins Sept. 
14, 1898. Miss Tie C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit helten Hills, near Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania’s ending 0 ry agate: 70 cad ry boardin 

qoen. Len _ $000 iltary n; 70 cadets: 10 — 
a rears no extras, 


dent insti 
OHM Pu.D., Principal. 


GIRLS’ oe en SCHOOL, 
479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Iil., 


for Young Ladies ieee 
Repro, 8, Rick, A.M, and want peer aie Pras, | am 
































Educational. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York, the Lecture-room of Y. 

M. C. A. Building, June 28, 29, 30, July 1,2. The 

terms of admission, fees. expenses, and Erp 

in any or all Departments of the Universi 

learned from DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS w. 

may be had on application to the Correspon 
Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 
And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined in New York, at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard University. Allinformation with regard 
to these examinations may be had on application 
tot the Bec" y of Radcliffe College, Cambri Be, Mass. 





School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
- 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBE . 8, 1898. 


nstruction in d ty | from the cast oe - 
ute, A. nting and decorative a < 


ned apa and perepective, Principal 

i. F, W. Benson, Ta 
yA Decorative and Paint 8 irs. wih 
Stone ve Design), & Pratt 
(Modeling) W. Emerson (Anato a A. 
Cross (Perspec tive). yy are allowed the 


free use of the galleries Museum. For cir- 
culars #g3* 85s detailed fafoeme ee. address 
ABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 








Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Oldest, Largest, and most Thoroughly 
Equi Institution of yoy ny By the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the it place 
in which to study Engineering. 

For information write to 


W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancelior, Pitisburgh, Pa. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N.C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, PH.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Founded 1844. Endowment greatly increased. No 
sectarian tests. Aim—Scien 








f ry, ethics gy, and tion for 
theology, e sociology. 

the Chris prof two in- 
structors, peneqnes ecturers of na reputa- 
tion. Tuition f 





For catalogue “Spety to PRES. @ARY. 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES. 
bannlas ~ hs 4 VIRGINIA 
29th Summer. 1 to Sept. 1, 1898. Have 
roved es a, Ske CAA, ~ RF. candi- 
— A A Ndmission to the bar; to young practition- 
rs -lack ae os mg 9 instruction; to older 
practitioners iring to combine recreation with a 
gl * on tmenary + Renee For catal ad- 
dress R. cretary, Charlott le, Va. 








STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
STAUNTON, VA. 
A Military School for Young Men and Boy e ——— 
ped weauty of location. ‘Handsome illustrated cata’ 
logue conte on application. 


MORAVIAN Sr wonpe 
and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Pounded 1749, Ninety minutes from Philadel 
two hours from New York. For circulars, ad 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethichem, Pa. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select 1 for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. A UR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 











The Summer Course of French, 
pe tb Resotom four weeks, opens July 6. Address Rev. 


f.. Barwon francaise of Vermont Acade- 
ar “SaxTon’s River, 
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Teachers, etc. 


UTOR FOR HARVARD (Tenth Year). 

—Mr. GrorcE L. STOWELL receives a limited num- 
ber of young men in preparation for Harvard Univer- 
sity, either ‘or Entrance or for Advanced Standing at 
his home in Lexington, Mass, near Cambridge. Re- 
fers to members of the Harvard Faculty. 


GRADUATE OF CORNELL UNI- 
versity and Columbia Coll (Ph.D.), who has 
studied abroad and had experiente in teaching and 
writing, desires a position in which his preparation in 
economics and finance can be put to use. 
TORMORN, care of the Nation, 


GRADUA TE OF THE MASS. IN- 
stitute of Technology and Ph.D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with six years’ experience as pro 
fessor’s private assistant and in special work, desires 
college position in Chemistry. H.. care of the Nation. 











EADMASTER OF PROSPE RO US 
private school near New York will receive two 
boys in his famity, and give them his personal atten- 
tion in their studies, Address 
HEADMASTER, care Natton. 








NGAGEMENT AS TUTOR AND 

Companion desired for summer and early fall by 

a young won| student of the Mass. Inst. Tech. German 

spoken, hest petetenene. Address N. J. NEALL, 
Mass. Ins Tast. Tech, Boston, M ass. 


ANDIDATE PhA.D., Univ. of Berlin, 
Germanic Philology and Literature, five years 
abroad, Leipzig and Berlin, desires college tion, 


Teaching experience. Address F. W. F., 4 Nettelbeck 
St., Beri n, Ge Germany. 


RENCH LADY (Protestant) wis hes posi- 
tion for summer. College Preparation (can teach 
German). Refs.: Bryn Mawr Coliege, Randoiph Harrt 
son School. Address E., 1405 Park Ave , Baltimore, Md. 


OMANIC LANGUAGES, — German. 
(French a specialty.)—Gentleman, Ph D., wishes 
ey September next. Twenty years experience. 
hest refs. Address F., 1602 Green St., Philadelphia, 


Ph.D. WHO HAS TAUGHT FOR 
five years with the salary of $1,000, now desires 
another position in Mathematics, Physics, French, or 
German. Address Ph. D,care Nats tion. 








ALE INSTR UCTOR, TEN } ‘EARS’ 
experience, will take one or two boys abroad for 
the summer ora year. YALE, care of Nation. 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ SCE! NCIE S. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprieto 
{ Ashburton Place, Boston. 1243 12th st., Washington. 
56 Fifth ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis 
$78 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 730 Coope r Bdg. Denver. 
26 King St., Toronto. 525 Stims’ n Bk.,Los Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
‘ades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
pod taining positicns. HARLAN P. French, Manager. 


HE ALBERT &CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cnicaco. Branch, 
Des Moines, I Ia. 18th year. College positions a specialty. 


CHERMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ 


nabfisned 183 Sidest and best known in the U. 8. 
8 E. 14th 8t, N.Y. 











is valuable in proportion to ite in- 
An Agency fluence. If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


OW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NY. RECOMMENAS 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Ave., New York 








TEACHERS WANTED! ‘iysul sven cue hn at tne | 
property, and recommend schools to parents and guardians. If you want to teach, write tous. Address 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
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Summer Resorts. | 
White Mountains. 
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Summer Resorts. 


xe, Mount Pleasant flouse 


Will Open for its Fourth Season in July. 


FINEST GOLF LINKS OF ANY New bridle trail. Ranch of 20 acres 
Dairy farm and barn Pure milk and 


HOTEL IN NEW ENGLAND. butter. ‘The euperice class of MUSIC 


and the TABLE will continue leading features and unexcelled. Birch Rock 
Spring Water fresh from the mountain side. Through parlor and sleeping 
cars from New York, Boston, Montreal, and Quebec, direct to stations on the 
hotel grounds. Nearest point to Mt. Washington. Trains for the Summit 
leave from the station on the hotel grounds. 


ANDERSON & PRICE, 
Managers, Mount Pleasant House, N. H. 
Also Managers HOTEL ORMOND, Florida East Coast Hotel System. 





_ POST, TELEGRAPH, AND TICKET OFFICES IN THE HOTEL 


Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Fine University, Hospital, ete. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cart LAnDseg, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 





MERICANS IN BERLIN W ILL 
find comfortable home, with opportunit 
for speaking German, at Fri. Beck's, Hallesche Str., 20. 
Liberal tabie. Summer terms, from $17.50 per month; 
two sharing room, $15. American and German refer 
ences. 


THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


T HALSTEAD’S GREAT WA 1S. 
4d RAT HALSI fAo $ A, REAT \ rae Ley 
Os defences, Maine ‘Disaster, Cubs, Ou War 
with Spein and relations with Foreign Nations. 
meat 0) pages, written sincethe Maine Disas- 
a tee Oe colored illustrations. Agents 
ganing 6 Oto $39 per day. Noexperience necessary. 
Most liberal terms guaranteed, 2) days’ credit, 
price p ows freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 
two cent stamps to or postage. 

FDUCATIONAL UNION, WE Gola CHICAGO. 







_126 Westington Strest, CORCAGO, Mi. 





THE BEAUTIFUL MORAVIAN 
LADIES’ SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


(Specially delightful and useful during the summer * 
months), woven by hand of softest white, rich light | 
green P distingué imperial red, or black 

wool and silk, will set off and adorn 


| 
A PRETTY WOMAN, 
young or old, as no other t wra will do. Such a | 





welcome present to a lady lastsalifetime and is de- 
livered Pe y- id to any address in the United States 
on rece only 87 $7.5 0. Most con:fortable at sea- 
shore anlte toe Order at once, and state 
color wanted, Make c rom “y or money order payable to 


**MORAVIAN SHAWLS,” 
12 Moravian Church St., Bethiechem, Pa. 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA HALL. 


The largest, most modern, best furnished resort 
in the beautiful BERKSHIRE HILLS. A apectal 


feature of this resort is the Columbia Mineral 
Springs, which possess a medical virtue and heal- 
ing roperties which have made their fame 
worte- wide for years; charming drives to Lenox 
and Stockbridge; superior orchestra; special rates 
for June. For circular, terms, etc., oddvens 


WILLIAM 8ST. LAWRENCE 


HOTEL THORWALD, 


Bass Rocks, - Gloucester, Mass. 
New this season. Opens early in June. Deligh*- 
ful location, 3 minutes from street-cars and ocean. 
Fine bathing; modern appointments; ligbt, cool 
rooms ; tog cralnegs) Es plumbing Tor book- 
lets ad LI JACKMAN, Prop. 


WHETHER WAR WITH SPAIN 


Saratoga i MAKES If UNDESIRABLE to 


locate for the summer at the sea 
shore or not, persons residing on the seaboard will get 
more benefit from the change of air obtained by rent 
ing & furnished cottage at Saratoga. Printed matter 
and particulars of 

LESTER BROTHERS, 
Real Fatate Brokers, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, 


PISHER'S ISLAND, N. ¥ 
Seven miles seaward from New London, Conn 
Fully furnished cottages for housekeeping, or with 
board and attendance 
Plumbing and drainage strictly sanitary. 
Illustrated circular mailed on application 


IN THE « BERKSHIRE HILLS.” 
The “Harrisom Homestead’’ will be open for 
summer board June 15. Fine location, on farm; 
large house. gas, bathroom, piazzas, plenty of shade, 
Electrics pasa every half hour. Terms $7 to $10 per 
week. Address Mra. Jutia M. GARpNen. care of FE. M 
Harrison, 182 West Main St., North Adama, Mass 


RISBE VILLA.—A Picturesque and 

really comfortable country resort. No mosqul 

toes; large, luxurious rooms; steam heat and large 

open fireplaces throughout; delicate and sumptacus 

table; large oom stable accommoJation; game and 

poms superior bicycling. Special rates for May. Ad 
Anianae ViILLa, Milford, Pa 


T. DESERT.—Furnished Houses at $150, $2%0, 
$300, $400, and $450, previously occupied by 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Hopkins, and Yale professors. 
Perfect water supply; no pumping; slate tubs; fire 
| places. W: M. Gniswo.o, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADIRONDACKS "tba 


Select family resort. Bend for liustrated girenlas. 
H, C. CRANE, Blue Mt. Lake, N. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


‘* Noteworthy for the sure grasp which they show of the permanent principles that underlie education, 


and for the precision with which these principles are applied to solve the school problems of to-day.” 
—From a Review by Dr. W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education in the United States. 


THE MEANING 


‘One of the ablest contri- 
butions to pedagogical litera- 


A 


OF EDUCATION, 


“‘Marked by clearness of 
statement, a lucid style, deep 


ture yet made in this country. Other Essays and Add resses. thoughtfulness, and logic. The 
BY 


/t is a book which every teach- 
er ought to read. It ts won- 
der fully stimulating and sug- 

gestive.” 
—ALBERT LEONARD, EDITOR OF 
THE JOURNAL OF PEDAGOGY. 


The Development of 
the Child. 


By Dr. NATHAN OPPENHEIM, 
Attending Physician Children’s Dept., Mt. Sinai 
Hospital Dispensary. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


The beginning of a new method of child-study—a 
scientific comparison of the infant and adult—and 
criticism of current educational methods based 
thereon. There is undoubted need of such a book. 


NEW 


In Press—To be Ready June 10. 
MRS. WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 


Helbeck of 
Bannisdale 


BY 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘David Grieve,” 
‘Sir George Treasady,"'etc. 
2 vols., $2.00. 





By the 
Author of 
‘*Robert Elsmere,’’ 
**Marcella,’’ 
etc., etc. 

To be issued 
June 10, 





Just Ready. 
A MISSOURI NATURE STORY. 


At You-All’s 
House 





“IT have been read- 
ing it with great 
pleasure. A _ fresh 
and vivid presenta- 
tion of a new side 


of our American 
rural life.’’—Henry 
VAN DYKE. JAS. NEWTON BASKETT. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TEX F-BOOKS. 
A Text-Book of Entomology, 








NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosobhy and of Education, Columbia University. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.00. 


The Contents of Dr. Butler's Book are: 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION. 

WHat KNOWLEDGE Is Most WorRTH? 

Is THERE A NEW EDUCATION? 

DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


‘This book will certainly be the educational book 





of the year.’’—Child-Study Monthly. 





book is suggestive and inspir- 
ing; tt should arouse an ear- 
nest spirit in our educators, to 


whom it especially appeals,” 
—THE DETROIT FREE PREss. 


The Study of Children, 


and their School Training. 


By Dr. FRANCIS WARNER, 
Author of “* The Growth and Means of Training 
the Mental Faculty.” 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


“This isa volume singularly clear and exact in 
its expression and definite in its generalization, the 
first really scientific monograph on child study 
that we have in any language.”’—Journal of Peda- 
gogy- 


NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 
‘* Not only beautiful, but alive."—The Tribune, New York. 


The Forest Lovers. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “ Earthworks out of Tuscany.” 


‘‘ A series of adventures as original as they are 
romantic. The author has piled excite- 
ment upon excitement, and in order to pre- 
serve the magic of a veautiful inspiration, the 
fascination of a bizarre and yet natural pageant, 
he has woven into his narrative the colors now 
of the woodland and now of an old _ tapes- 
try. . . . ‘The Forest Lovers’ will be read 
with admiration and preserved with something 
more than respect.’’—New York Tribuve. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN writes of it: 


‘*This work, for any one of several reasons, must 
be regarded as of very unusual interest. In the 
matter of style alone it isan achievement, an ex- 
traordinary achievement. . . . Inthe matterof 
interpreting nature there are passages in this book 
that I have never seen surpassed in prose fiction.” 


HAMILTON W. MABIE writes of it: 


‘The plot is boldly conceived and strongly sus- 
tained ; the characters are vigorously drawn and 
are thrown into striking contrast. . . . It is 
touched with the penetrating power of the imagi- 
nation ; it has human interest and idyllic interest.” 


THE FOREST LOVERS. Cloth, $1.50. 











Fourth Edition Now Ready. 

‘ul BEWITCHING ROMANCE.” 

“ Captivating from 

° first to last.”’—The 

e ll wy Atheneum, London. 

‘Vigorous, excit- 

e ing.”’~- Evening Post. 

“A spirited ro- 

0 Cnnico. mance.” — TheTimes, 
b hen 

BY Pe a the aew. 

est an it novels 

AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE ok tha denadn, the 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Tribune. 





Fourth Edition Now Printing. 
“AN EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASING 
NOVEL.”—The Tribune, Chicago. 


| eee 
Celebrity. 


ing.’—The Hvening 
Telegraph, Phila. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





**No such piece of 
inimitable comedy 
has appeared for 
years.” — Inter 
Ocean, Chicago. 


INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
A Text-Book of Physiology. 


By A. S. PACKARD, 
M.D., Ph.D., 


Professor of Zoology and Geology, 
Brown University. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 net. 


Including the Anatomy, Physiolo- Edited by For Advanced Students. By lead- 
gy, Embryology and Metamorpho- E. A. SCHAFER, ing British physiologists, each of 
one Se y LL.D., FR.8. whom deals with some branch of 


For use in Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Schools and Colleges as well 
as by working embryologists. 


Cloth, 8vo, $8.00, net. 


A series of monographs after the 
style of Allbutt’s System of Medicine. 


the subject to which he has given 
special attention. 





A Text Book of Botany 


The latest results of botanical re- 
and search, allied with the well-consi- 
dered conclusions of a life time of 
botanical study. With over 500 tilus- 
trations, in part coloured. and 


Complete in One Volume, $4.50 net 
Part |. Morphology and Pp 
Part Il. Cryptogams, Phanerogams, $2.50 net. 


By Dr. E. STRASBURGER 
Drs. P. NOLL, M. SCHENCK, and 
A. P, W. SCHIMPER. 


Translated by 
H. C, PORTER, 


Univ. of Pa, 


Author of “Elementary 
Biology,” 


hyslology, $2.80 net. 








WM. A. HASWELL, D.Sc. 
2 vols. 8vo, $9.00 net. 


_———— 


A Text Book of Zoology 
By T. J. PARKER, D.Sc. 


“An invaluable aid not only to 
Lessons in special students of Zoology, but also 
to a large number of those whose 
main interest lies in other branches 
of scientific study.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1898. 


The Week. 


The rumors circulated last week that 
a fresh call for volunteers would be is- 
sued soon are renewed. The reasons 
for it given in the Washington dis- 
patches to the Tribune are two in num- 
ber: first, that the capture of the Philip- 
pine Islands was not anticipated when 
the call for volunteers was issued, and 
that the necessity for sending 15,000 sol- 
diers to that quarter has greatly crip- 
pled the proposed expedition to Cuba; 
second, that the help expected from the 
Cuban insurgents is not to be depended 
upon, because the insurgent army is a 
mythical organization. As regards the 
latter, there has been a great disillusion- 
ment. From thirty-five thousand men 
(Senator Proctor’s estimate) it has drop- 
ped by degrees to not more than thirty- 
five hundred, probably much less. “For 
nearly two years,” says the Tribune's 
dispatch, “positive assertions had been 
numerous that the Cubans, with merely 
the moral encouragement of the United 
States through a recognition of belli- 
gerency, would quickly accomplish their 
own independence. Within the last 
month the falsity of these assertions 
has been demonstrated to the complete 
satisfaction of the authorities here, and, 
through the reports of regular army of- 
ficers who have recently made recon- 
noissances in the island, it is now de- 
finitely known that little or no assist- 
ance from the vaunted ‘armies of libe- 
ration’ need be expected.” In other 
words, we are compelled to proceed upon 
the basis of the fact that there is a 
Spanish army of 80,000 trained and ac- 
climated and thoroughly loyal soldiers 
in the island, and no opposing force 
worth mention. 








The sudden desire of so many sons of 
Senators and Representatives and other 
political magnates to serve their coun- 
try as captains and majors stationed in 
Washington, shows how determined the 
Government is, in all its branches, to 
prosecute the war with vigor and in a 
way most to do good to friends while 
most harming the enemy. These young 
men may be valorous and patriotic above 
all others, but there is something un- 
canny about the way in which their su- 
perior merits have been so promptly 
discerned by their own fathers and their 
fathers’ political friends. Some one 
should let the President know what wry 
faces are made by people in general, and 
particularly by officers in the regular 
army, over these appointments by favor. 
The affair is but the worse for the fact 
that many retired army officers are 





available for these appointments in the 
volunteer force, and are willing and even 
eager to serve their country in any capa- 
city. Prevented by absurd laws from 
being called upon for service in the re- 
gular army, as retired naval officers may 
be and are called upon, they would be 
eligible for the appointments flung to 
the Congressmen and the bosses, and 
would certainly be able to perform the 
duties of their office at last as well as 
“Captains” Sewell and Brice and the 
other sons of their fathers. 





The war has upset all of Bryan’s plans, 
and he has had a hard time trying to 
adapt himself to the new conditions. At 
first he attempted to keep the Cuban 
business in the background by shouting 
“sixteen to one” more loudly than ever, 
but he soon found that even his voice 
was unequal to this task. Then he be- 
gan to consider how he could get into 
the army in some spectacular way. The 
happy thought struck him of offering his 
service; to the President, with the ex- 
pectation that his successful rival would 
offer him a major-generalship, or some- 
thing of that sort; but Mr. McKinley was 
able to get out of this dilemma by con- 
fining these appointments to men who 
had behind them the military service 
which Bryan lacked. Then he conceiv- 
ed the idea of enlisting as a private at 
his home in Nebraska, and having his 
comrades first elect him captain of his 
company, from which position he could 
presently be promoted to the colonelcy; 
but so much opposition developed to this 
scheme at the start that he had to with- 
draw his name from the canvass, and 
the Populist Governor will now have to 
“jump” him to the command of the re- 
giment, after the manner denounced by 
all good Populists as intolerable. 





The President of the Louisiana Board 
of Health recently wrote to the supervis- 
ing Surgeon-General of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service, asking what 
measures are contemplated by the Unit- 
ed States Government to prevent the in- 
troduction of yellow fever and smallpox 
by troops, seamen, and others returning 
from Cuba, and informing him that the 
State Board holds that the quarantine 
regulations of Louisiana should be fully 
complied with, so that even troops com- 
ing through after the close of the re- 
gular quarantine season should submit 
to thorough disinfection of their cloth- 
ing and baggage, lest such clothing and 
baggage should be the cause of infection 
in the following summer. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Wyman replied that the United 
States Government proposes that all 
returning troops shall be subject to 
quarantine inspection, and that provi- 
sion will be made for the detention and 
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disinfection of suspected persons and ef- 
fects. A representative of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service will be 
detailed in every Cuban port occupied by 
United States troops, to take such mea- 
sures as may be possible to prevent per- 
sons with infectious diseases, or arti- 
cles that may be infected, from leaving 
the port, and to give the quarantine offi- 
cers at the ports of arrival all neces- 
sary information with regard to the 
same. The officers of the fleet will also 
be instructed to pay special attention to 
small craft which make from Cuba and 
attempt irregular landing at places in 
the United States, and to carry such 
craft to the nearest quarantine station 
for disinfection and detention. By these 
and other precautions it is hoped that 
the danger of introducing yellow fever 
into the United States through military 
operations may be minimized, but it is 
conceded that here is a serious risk 
growing out of war which few thought 
of beforehand. 


We have not yet observed any 
thorough discussion, either in the Se- 
nate or in the press, of twe provisions 
in the Senate revenue bill’ which are 
enough to stamp the entire measure as 
iniquitous. There are two branches of 
the banking industry which have been 
exempted, by the common consent of 
civilized states, from onerous taxation. 
These two are the business of savings 
institutions and of mutual life insur- 
ance, and the reason for the exemption 
is plain. Both are in their nature bene- 
volent institutions, and both do business 
in the main with the hard-earned sav- 
ings of citizens who have little to spare, 
but who, by an instinct of self-sacrifice, 
lay by that little against the chances of 
the future. We cannot do better than to 
quote the clauses of the Senate act 
which refer to these two industries. 
“Every person, firm, company, or cor- 
poration,” says the bill, “engaged in the 
business of banking, shall pay a special 
excise tax which shall be equal to one- 
forty-eighth of one per centum each 
month upon the average amount of the 
deposits of money subject to payment by 
check or draft.” This, of course, strikes 
at the savings bank. Moreover, “every 
person, firm, company, or corporation 
who shall own or conduct or have the 
care or management of any business for 
life, fire, marine, or accident insurance 

shall pay a special annual excise 
tax equivalent to one-fourth of one per 
centum of the gross amount of all the 
receipts from premiums and assessments 
collected.” There appears to be no ex- 
emption or exception. Life companies 
have been taxed on capital and surplus, 
but never before, so far as we are aware, 
on every premium received, With such 
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clauses in the bill, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to advert to the bearing of the “de- 
posit tax’”’ on the banking business gene- 
rally. This tax was, of course, conceiv- 
ed on the theory that banking is a source 
of boundless wealth to its promoters, 
whereas most people know that the an- 
nual tax of one-quarter per cent. on de- 
posits would in unfavorable years ex- 
haust the entire profits of a number of 
smaller institutions—unless, indeed, they 
were able to recoup themselves through 
higher rates on loans. 





The discussions of the war-revenue 
bill in the Senate are doing at least this 
good, that they bring to light some ele- 
mentary principles of taxation which 
have been long obscured in this country. 
Senators complain that this or that pro- 
posed tax will be ‘‘burdensome.” Some- 
body will have to pay it, will know that 
he is paying it, will not like it, will 
grumble, will, perhaps, even begin to 
doubt the supernal wisdom of Senators 
who lay the tax. Such is the result 
of years of teaching that taxes for Fe- 
deral purposes are something that no 
American has to pay. The foreigner 
pays them, they come secretly and au- 
tomatically out of the “general business 
of the country,” they flow into the Trea- 
sury like the gentle rain from heaven— 
the Treasurer peeps in, and there is the 
money, he knows not whence—but no 
citizen ever puts his hand in his pocket 
and forks over to the general Govern- 
ment. This has been our complacent 
theory, which the indirect operation of 
protective taxes has given the dema- 
gogue a show of reason for asserting, 
and the ignorant a plausible ground for 
believing. What abuses and extrava- 
gances have sheltered themselves behind 
this opinion we all know. If there had 
been a perfectly clear relation between 
every inflated pension bill and the mar- 
gin of saving of each citizen, we should 
not have seen what we have seen. But 
the war and the Dingley deficit com- 
bined are giving us saner notions. Taxes 
are so much taken from the wealth of 
the nation, and the process by which it 


is taken cannot be concealed when a re- 
sort to direct levies has to be made as 
now. Let us hope the lesson will not be 
forgotten before the next war comes to 


teach it over again. 





The scheme to rush through the an- 
nexation of Hawaii as a “war measure” 
caps the climax of absurdity, but that is 
no reason why it should not be popular 
with members of Congress. Its advo- 
cates claim that Speaker Reed and Rep- 
resentative Johnson of Indiana are the 
only men on the Republican side in the 
House who have not been carried off 
their feet by it, and they predict the 
easy passage of a joint resolution 
through that branch. But it will be an- 
other matter to secure the concurrence 








of the Senate. Mr. White of California, 
who has been a persistent opponent of 
annexation from the start, serves notice 
that no snap judgment can be secured. 
He claims that the power to admit a 
Territory or dependency by resolution is 
doubtful, and points out that, while 
Texas came in by resolution, it was ad- 
mitted as a State under a provision of 
the Constitution expressly giving Con- 
gress the right to admit new States. He 
promises that this and many more equal- 
ly cogent arguments will be elaborated 
whenever the subject shall be publicly 
debated, and well says that “the sensible 
thing to do is to suspend further pro- 
ceedings on the subject of annexation 
until the war with Spain is over, and we 
face the new problems resulting from 
our success at arms.” With Senators 
occupying this position, there seems 
ground for hope that we may be spared 
the scandal of seeing Hawaii taken in 
through an abuse of the war power. 





The action of a Prohibition State con- 
vention is usually dismissed as a mat- 
ter of no consequence, but it is not be- 
yond the range of possibility that the 
body which met at Harrisburg on Fri- 
day may have put at the head of its 
ticket the man who will be the next 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Last year 
the Rev. Dr. S. C. Swallow, running only 
as the candidate of the Prohibitionists 
for State Treasurer in an “off year,” 
polled nearly 120,000 votes, and carried 
a number of counties. He was then un- 
known and the nominee of a party which 
had no effective organization. The cam- 
paign which he made last year attracted 
the notice of the whole State, and in- 
sured his hearty support (if he should 
be in the field again this year) by a 
host of voters who felt that they did 
not know enough about him to enlist in 
his cause at first. Many leading Inde- 
pendents some weeks ago organized “the 
Honest-Government party,” and made 
Dr. Swallow their candidate, with “Thou 
shalt not steal” as the rallying-cry of 
the campaign. The Prohibitionists were, 
of course, only too glad to nominate 
him again in their convention on Fri- 
day, and most of their platform was de- 
voted to the cause of reform in State 
government. 





It seems to us that the duty of every 
friend of good government in Pennsyl- 
vania is to support Dr. Swallow. Mr. 
Wanamaker has done excellent work, 
for which he deserves the highest praise, 
in exposing the corruption of Quay rule; 
but he is, to speak plainly, an impos- 
sible candidate for independent voters to 
support. The reason is that, although 
he now charges and demonstrates that 
the machine despotism has been intoler- 
able for many years, he has invariably 
supported the candidates of the machine, 
and only a few years ago raised an im- 


tent to act as his man. 








mense sum of money for Quay to use 
in a Presidential campaign. The man 
who is to make a fight for honest gov- 
ernment in the future must be a man 
who has had no relations with the dis- 
honest government of the past. Dr. 
Swallow is such a man, and he has, be- 
sides, an unlimited supply of courage, 
enthusiasm, and _ proselyting power. 
That he believes in the policy of pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic is, for the 
purposes of the pending campaign, a 
matter of no consequence. Prohibition 
could be introduced in Pennsylvania 
only by legislative enactment, and a ma- 
jority of lawmakers in favor of that 
policy is out of the question. We can 
see no reason, therefore, why the anti- 
Quay Republicans whom Mr. Wanama- 
ker has been organizing, and the anti- 
Quay newspapers, of which the Phila- 
delphia Ledger is most conspicuous, 
should not support Dr. Swallow, and, 
with the help of Democrats, hardly les# 
disgusted with the tone of management 
in their party, elect him. 





The Mayor of New York has taken 
possession of the police force for the 
benefit of the Croker Bossocracy, and has 
done it in good Tammany style. The 
only sign of weakness which he exhibit- 
ed in the performance was in giving a 
public explanation of it; but as this was 
mainly a defiance of the respectable por- 
tion of the public and a notification that 
he has a majority of the voters of the 
city surely behind him, this does not 
count for much. He says he will hold 
his office and administer the government 
in the way he has been doing till the 
end of his term, when he is sure the 
people will elect him to the bench “by 
the largest majority ever given to a 
candidate in this city.” In other words, 
he claims that, in taking possession of 
the police for Tammany purposes, he is 
carrying out the will of the people who 
put him in office, and that hence no- 
body has any right to complain. We 
do not see how any one can dispute this 
successfully. There was no disguise 
whatever about the Croker-Van Wyck 
campaign. Van Wyck was selected by 
Croker, put in the field by Croker, and 
run for Mayor on the open platform of 
the restoration of Tammany rule as it 
existed prior to the Tammany overthrow 
in 1894. No political organization ever 
conducted a campaign with so complete 
an absence of humbug as Mr. Croker 
conducted this. He said that Van Wyck 
was his man, and Van Wyck was con- 
tent to stand as his man. After 
election, Croker at once took upon 
himself the business of organizing 
the new government, and in this 
operation also the Mayor was con- 
In due course 
of time Croker decided that he must 
have possession of the police force for 
purposes which need not to be men- 
tioned, and he went to Burope leaving 
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orders with his man to take possession. 
These have now been carried into exe- 
cution. 


Mississippi, as we show in another 
column, has practically disfranchised 
the black majority of voters who once 
ruled the State, but the white minority 
finds that something else is necessary 
to secure good government. Democrat- 
ic newspapers are publishing most seri- 
ous charges against the men who are 
now in power and the methods which 
they employ. One such journal declares 
the administration of affairs during the 
past two years the most unsatisfactory 
Mississippi has had since the Democrats 
came into power after the reconstruc- 
tion period. The Jackson correspondent 
of the New Orleans Picayune pronounces 
the situation ‘deplorable’; says that 
“taxes are higher than since the black 
vampires of radicalism—Ames and his 
minions—were choked from the neck of 
the commonwealth”; and makes these 
further counts in the indictment against 
the present administration—the absence 
of public improvements; the issuance of 
$400,000 of “interest-bearing bonds in 
times of profound peace”; the appro- 
priation of $200,000 to feed a depleted 
treasury and to pay the expenses of the 
State government; the imminent closing 
of the Industrial Institute and College 
or the calling of another extra session 
to keep it open, at the cost of, perhaps, 
$40,000 more; and the spending of thou- 
sands of dollars in discussing resolutions 
to investigate official drunkenness in 
high place. This is certainly a pretty 
bad showing for that “Caucasian rule” 
from which so much was promised after 
the carpet-baggers were expelled and 
the negroes were disfranchised. 





The sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s career 
by James Bryce, which we print on an- 
other page, leaves us little to say beyond 
giving reasons why Americans should 
share in the English mourning, and cry 
that from among us also a great figure 
has gone out. During sixty years of 
public life Gladstone lived in essentially 
the same religious and political atmos- 
phere as ourselves. He shared most of 
our political and religious ideals. He 
shared all, or nearly all, our legal and 
political traditions. He was, in early 
life, as Macaulay said, “the rising hope 
of the stern and unbending Tories,” but 
long before he had closed his career he 
had identified himself with all the great 
hopes and expectations with which we 
in this country, whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, are in the habit of surrounding hu- 
man progress and destiny. He embraced 
with ardor the creed which makes the 
popular comfort and welfare the chief 
end of statesmanship. He cast aside all 
traditions and habits which made any- 
thing but the condition of the masses a 
legislator’s chief concern. And he did 
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this at much sacrifice of associates, of 
reputation, of influence. During all his 
later years he was deserted by most of 
his earlier political friends. But, much 
obloquy as he endured, no record ever 
leaped to light that brought him to 
shame or dishonor. It was a character 
of many defects and blemishes, but it 
was a singularly pure one. In running 
through that rare body of biography 
of illustrious men which has issued from 
the English press during the last fifty 
years, and which to-day constitutes one 
of England’s greatest glories, we find 
numerous mentions of Gladstone, for he 
filled a very large place in English so- 
ciety and history, but they are invaria- 
bly mentions of love and praise. They 
may “hate Gladstone’s politics,” but, as 
Tennyson said, “they love Gladstone.” 


He belonged to a generation of men 
the like of whom have not been seen 
since Rome, except in England—that is, 
a race of men of culture and leisure, 
who devoted themselves with ardor to 
the management of public affairs, with- 
out other reward than the approval of 
their own consciences and the admira- 
tion and applause of their fellow-citi- 
zens. They were produced by peculiar 
social conditions and brought to per- 
fection by long ages of practice. The 
nearest approach that has ever been 
made to them in historic times has 
been by the Roman patrician. The suc- 
cess of both in building up empires has 
long and widely diffused the opinion that 
it is only such men who have the judg- 
ment, the forethought, the indomitable 
persistence by which alone long-endur- 
ing political structures can be produced. 
But, even if such a point could be de- 
cided by discussion, the side of a great 
man’s bier would be a poor place for 
the inquiry. Gladstone has played his 
part so well that there are but few of us 
of commoner clay whom his hopefulness, 
his diligence, and his charity may not 
make ashamed by comparison. No vili- 
fication was ever sufficient to make him 
preak his magnificent silence, and no 
ingratitude or imconstancy was ever 
great enough to prevent his hoping for 
better things. 





The German Reichstag did not expire 
in exactly a blaze of glory. In its earlier 
sessions it had shown a marked degree 
of independence and even a good deal of 
praiseworthy firmness in resisting the 
undue demands of the crown. Its re- 
fusal to pass the resolutions congratu- 
lating Bismarck may have been an un- 
gracious and unwise thing to do, but it 
at least spoke for the fact that the 
Reichstag had a will of its own. In 
withstanding the Emperor’s demand for 
more stringent laws repressing the right 
of public meeting and discussion, it 
played well its part of representative of 
the people in the face of threatened ty- 
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ranny. But the revived war spirit, the 
dramatic seizure of Kiao-Chau, and the 
increasing pressure for colonial expan- 
sion and a fighting navy broke down its 
spirit, in the last months of its exist 
ence, and left it little but a docile in 
strument in the hands of the Ministry 
What the complexion and temper of its 
successor may be is a question which can 
be answered better after the elections. 
But it is becoming increasingly true of 
legislative assemblies all over the world, 
that the more they are changed the more 
they remain the same thing. This truth 
was bitingly set forth for France in one 
of Caran d’Ache’s recent cartoons. Ma 
demoiselle République Francaise, com- 
plaining of the slow progress of her 
chariot, is told by President Faure that 
the horses are very poor, but that after 
the next relay (the elections of May 8) 
things will march. But the next picture 
shows the chariot still creeping, after 
the 8th of May post-house was passed, 
and the reason was obvious, for there 
were the same old wheezing and knock 
kneed horses hitched in again 


Brunetié@re’s sneer at the “intellectu- 
als” in his article denouncing those who 
declared Dreyfus innocent, or at !east 
unjustly condemned and deserving a 
new trial, has brought him a severe 
though dignified answer from one of the 
said intellectuals. It is M. Duclaux, 
head of the Pasteur Institute, and he 
writes in the legal periodical, the 
Revue du Palais, of May 1. He had 
been singled out for attack by Brune- 
tiére, under the thin disguise of the au- 
thor of a ‘Treatise on Microbiology’- 
a bock which, the critic scornfully said 
would be so much waste paper in ten 
years. M. Duclaux begins by lamenting 
that a man of Brunetiére’s standing 
should have been swept away by “the 
wind of madness which has blown over 
France.” Hinting that this may have 
been due to Brunetiére’s anxiety for his 
political future—he had announced his 
intention of standing for Parliament~— 
M. Duclaux goes on to show how it is 
precisely the “intellectuals,” the edu- 
cated men, the scientists, who should be 
calm in the midst of popular fury, and 
insist upon reason and justice in public 
proceedings. And he nobly rejoins to 
the fling at his own book by saying that 
he himself, in the preface, had predicted 
that new discovery would soon make it 
obsolete; that a scientific book neces- 
sarily marks only one step in advance, 
to be followed by many others; that it 
is of the essence of the scientific spirit 
to be conscious that everything coming 
from its pen is “imperfectly true, contin- 
gent, and destined to be superseded, 
though surely leaving an influence be- 
hind it.” Brunetiére’s misconception of 
the spirit and methods of science, and 
his flouting of savants, may help him 
into the Chamber, fut it will hurt him 
terribly out of it. 
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THE IMPERIAL POLICY. 


It is pleasant and encouraging, in 
times of excitement, to find any public 
man who is given to talking, keeping 
his head clear and retaining courage 
enough to speak out his honest thought. 
As a general rule, at such times nowa- 
days, most men never think of keeping 
their heads clear. Their one duty, as it 
presents itself to them, is to fall in with 
the prevailing fury, whatever it may be, 
and, if possible, yell harder than some 
other man. In time of war, deliberation 
seems impossible. It was a Roman who 
said that the laws were silent in the 
midst of arms. What he meant was, 
however, that when hostilities were rag- 
ing the civil law could not be executed 
or obeyed as usual. He did not mean-- 
a Roman could not mean—that delibera- 
tion over questions of public policy 
should cease, or had to cease; that the 
national destinies should no longer cause 
any concern; and that everybody, in- 
stead of deliberating, should take to 
shouting and reading “yellow journals.” 

For this reason we have read with 
pleasure the remarks Mr. Chauncey De- 
pew has seen fit to make about the an- 
nexation of the Philippine Islands, par- 
ticularly as he has not won fame as a 
man apt to despise the “civium ardor.” 
He appears to be our one publicist who 
has bestowed any thought on the ques- 
tion of annexing the Philippines or 
providing ourselves with a “colonial pol- 
icy.” What the others seem to do, 
when in doubt about our course, is to 
give three or four hearty yells and then 
go to bed with the stars and stripes 
wrapped round their bodies. 

The history of this Philippine enter- 
prise is very curious and even a little 
alarming. During the prolonged discus- 
sion which raged over the Cuban de- 
liverance, we do not believe the con- 
quest of fifteen hundred islands, in- 
habited by half savages and bigoted Spa- 
niards, entered into the head of a sin- 
gie human being in this republic. The 
man who proposed it would have been 
generally laughed at. We do not believe 
the members of the Government thought 
of it any more than the rest of the com- 
munity. Dewey’s instructions were, 
doubtless, to destroy the Spanish fleet if 
he could, The only reason for directing 
him to undertake operations in the far 
Pacific was that there was a Spanish 
fleet there. No one thought of Spanish 
territory there. 

But the ease and celerity with which 
Dewey did his work, fairly turned peo- 
ple’s heads, coming on us, as it did, at 
a time when the capture of even a 
tramp steamer filled some of * with 
frantic joy. It seemed so ear » de- 
stroy a fleet that we all rushec to the 
conclusion that it must be just as easy 
to rule a far-off province. So we fell 
to shouting and yelling for distant 
islands to govern, and*began to hurl de- 
fiance at everybody who said they would 





not be good for us, just as if the govern- 
ment of islands was what we were most 
used to, and what we had succeeded best 
in. It suddenly, within a week, came 
out that our long and prosperous exist- 
ence without islands inhabited by sav- 
ages was a horrible dream or night- 
mare; men began to wonder how we 
had got on so long without them, and 
why on earth we had so long regarded 
ourselves as different from and better 
off than the monarchies of the old world, 
and we began to look around, Hawaii 
fashion, for some one who wanted the 
Philippines for himself, or was waiting 
to buy them from Spain if we did not 
take them, so that we might have a 
nice war with him. As far as we know, 
not one public man, not one writer or 
speaker of note or authority, has said a 
word, or been asked his opinion, upon 
this terrible launch of ours on a sea 
of difficulties, centuries old. 


Another curious thing about the mat- 
ter is this: We started on our present 
war with Spain in order to liberate 
Cuba, and the principal reason why it 
fell to us in a peculiar manner to libe- 
rate Cuba was that it lay so close to 
us, that we had so much commerce with 
it, and that our ears were so constantly 
pained with its tales of sorrow, wrong, 
and ruth. Nobody said or dreamed that 
we had any responsibility whatever for 
the happiness or good government of 
any other country than Cuba. For the 
prosperity and happiness of all distant 
continents and islands we denied all ac- 
countability, no matter how badly off we 
acknowledged them to be—for Ireland, 
for Spain herself, for Italy, for New 
Guinea, for China, for Africa, for Tur- 
key, for the Caroline Islands, or even 
for the Spanish-American republics on 
this continent, although they, too, are 
very near us and annoy us much by their 
goings on. Providence has mercifully 
spared us the burden of looking after the 
political condition of the entire earth, 
competent though he knows us to be for 
the task; but from one thing he will 
not let us off, and that is the reclamation 
of the Philippine Islands from barbar- 
ism and superstition. It is true that they 
are not very near us, six or seven thou- 
sand miles away, but what is that in 
these days of steam and electricity? 
Then he doubtless has remarked the 
great leisure we enjoy, owing to our hav- 
ing settled all our own difficulties so nice- 
ly that he feels it would be a shame not to 
make us go civilizing elsewhere. If he 
did not mean us to take entire charge 
of the Philippine Islands, why did he let 
us win the Dewey victory? The declara- 
tion of the local archbishop, of course, 
looks bad, but we will soon settle him. 
He accuses us of an intention to forbid 
the sacraments of baptism, matrimony, 
and burial, to cut off from the people 
the benetit of absolution, and to dese- 
crate the churches and convert them in- 
to Protestant chapels. With Cardinal 





Gibbons on our side we really need not 
pay any attention to this vile priest; 
but if he gives us any more trouble, we 
would deal with him as we deal in camp 
with men who are not willing to “volun- 
teer,” and fancy they are in a free coun- 
try. We would drum him out of some 
camp, tear his clothes, throw eggs at him 
and mud, and small articles. 

Meanwhile, we call renewed attention 
to the necessity, if we are to have a 
colonial policy and a full line of islands 
to govern, of the training and prepara- 
tion of a totally new civil service, not 
for subordinate or clerical places only, 
but for responsible positions, where dis- 
cretion is to be exercised, and where the 
highest order of judgment will be con- 
stantly needed. For an imperial policy 
something far better is required than 
the kind of men we thrust into con- 
sulates and embassies and governorships 
and judgeships. We shall need a corps 
of administrators such as the English 
have in India, in Egypt, in Burmah, 
in Jamaica, and all the crown colonies. 
By this we mean a large body of men 
who have been trained from their youth 
up to the discharge of the most deli- 
cate executive functions among a sub- 
ject ignorant, heathen population, with 
a religion to be respected which the 
average American politician despises 
and laughs at, with prejudices to be 
humored, with customs which cannot be 
safely meddled with, with strange laws 
to be administered, with nice points of 
inheritance or traditional land tenure to 
be elucidated. In our politics as prac- 
tised to-day, the last thing that would 
be thought of would be the selection for 
such a place of a man who had resided 
in any of these countries, or knew their 
languages, or was familiar with their 
customs, or had practised their laws. 
The salaried places would, as a rule, be 
given to men who had “worked” hard in 
the last campaign, old journalists who 
had “written somebody up” and were 
out of a job, consumptive men who 
needed a warm climate, sons of rich fa- 
thers who had contributed handsomely 
to the campaign chest, and rich fathers 
themselves who wanted to do a little 
governing of poor heathen and “cut a 
swell” among foreign “bigwigs.” If 
any one thinks we are putting this too 


strong, or, as the “Well Nows” say, “we, 


are going too far,” let him go carefully 
over the list of our diplomatic and con- 
sular appointments during the last thir- 
ty years and then tell us if we lie, or 
even exaggerate. 








THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The voyage of the battle-ship Oregon 
around Cape Horn has revived the de- 
mand in certain quarters for the Nica- 
ragua Canal. Two months’ time has 
been occupied in the passage, whereas 
the voyage could have been made in 
two, or at the most three weeks, if there 
had been a canal across the isthmus of 
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sufficient size to admit her. The occa- 


sion seems to call for a glance at the 
canal project as it stands to-day. 

The parties who have been crying out 
for a canal across Nicaragua heretofore 
have been mainly of two varieties, viz., 
those who have a pecuniary interest in 
the Warner Miller canal—we give it that 
name because it serves to identify the 
investment made there by private capi- 
talists some years ago—and those who 
want a canal for political purposes. The 
former had commercial ends in view 
when they put their money in the pro- 
ject. Perhaps they were visionary, per- 
haps they overestimated the amount of 
traffic that would pass through the canal 
when finished. It is certain that they 
underestimated the difficulties of the 
work and its cost in money. But they 
had only commercial considerations in 
view, and, therefore, were and are en- 
titled to respectful consideration. The 
other class were the Jingo element in 
politics. They wanted a canal, not for 
commercial uses chiefly, but as a source 
of foreign embroilment. They wanted 
it as means of irritation and provocation 
and possible war with the only country 
in Europe that we can count as our 
friend to-day. All the nations of the 
old world except Great Britain are at 
heart our enemies to-day, and would 
like to see us humbled in our present 
conflict with Spain, and yet the Nicara- 
gua Canal Jingoes, of whom the late 
James G. Blaine was the leader and the 
type, desired the canal mainly because 
it would prove a convenient instrument 
in their hands for “twisting the lion’s 
tail.” 


Proof of this is found in the fact that 
the first step taken towards achieving 
the canal was an attempt, made by Mr. 
Blaine himself when Secretary of State, 
at the beginning of the Garfield ad- 
ministration, to abrogate the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. The public mind was 
prepared for this step by various out- 
givings, in the customary Jingo tone, 
that we did not need foreign assistance 
to guarantee the neutrality of the canal, 
that we were sufficient for that purpose 
ourselves, that this was an American 
canal, and that the Clayton-Bulwer trea- 
ty was rather a hindrance than an aid 
to its early completion and successful 
operation. Coupled with these outgiv- 
ings was also the suggestion, bruited 
about in the newspapers, that a canal 
built by us, whose neutrality was to be 
guaranteed by us exclusively, would be 
fortified by us in such a way as to make 
our guarantee effective. 


Here was a complete inversion of 
ideas, but quite characteristic of the 
Jingo mind. Neutrality means no advan- 
tage to one more than to the other, but 
the kind of neutrality proposed was a 
claim on our part to every possible ad- 
vantage that the nature of the thing ad- 
mitted of, including the right to decide 
all disputed points in our own favor. 
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Absolute control by one party out of 
several is the very opposite of neutrality. 
It was for the purpose of excluding ab- 
solute control by one, and securing real 
neutrality, that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was negotiated and ratified near- 
ly fifty years ago. The first clause de- 
clares and agrees that neither the Unit- 
ed States nor Great Britain shall ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclu- 
sive control over any ship canal which 
may be constructed between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans, through Nicara- 
gua, nor ever fortify or maintain any 
dominion over any part of Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica, or any part of Central 
America in the vicinity of such canal, 
or make use of any alliance they may 
have or influence they may possess with 
the countries through which the canal 
may pass, to gain any advantage for 
their own citizens in respect of com- 
merce or navigation by said canal which 
shall not be offered on the same terms 
to the citizens of the other. It was pro- 
vided also that, in case of war between 
the contracting parties, the ships of 
both should be exempted from capture 
or detention in the canal, or within a 
certain distance of the two ends. It 
was agreed, moreover, that both par- 
ties should invite every other country 
to enter into the same stipulations, to 
the end that the neutralization of the 
canal should have the guarantee of the 
whole commercial world. 


This is the treaty which Mr. Blaine 
as Secretary of State sought to abro- 
gate and annul. Great Britain, speak- 
ing through Lord Grenville, her Foreign 
Secretary, declined to give her consent 
to the abrogation. She held that it was 
a valid agreement, highly proper in it- 
self, not limited as to time, and that she 
should expect the United States to live 
up to its terms. There the correspond- 
ence ceased, but the idea that Mr. Blaine 
put forward fastened itself upon the 
Nicaragua Canal project, and if it has 
ceased to exist, it has so ceased because 
events have brought England and the 
United States to a better understanding 
with each other than they have had at 
any other time since Messrs. Clayton 
and Bulwer put their names to the paper 
in question. We think that all Ame- 
ricans are now agreed that as a pre- 
liminary step to the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal nothing could be more 
advantageous, nothing more desirable 
than this Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and 
that if there were no such treaty, the 
first thing to be dohe would be to nego- 
tiate one on the same terms. We be- 
lieve that the greatest obstacle to the 
undertaking of the canal hitherto has 
been the fear on the part of capitalists 
and sober-minded citizens that the aims 
of its promoters in Congress were not 
so much commercial as political, and 
that the construction of it was intended 
to be a source ef bickering and Irrita- 
tion and foreign embroilment. If this 
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motive for the canal no longer exists, if 
the project can now be considered on 
its merits as a commercial problem sole- 
ly, if the neutralization of the canal can 
remain undisputed as it stands in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, then the only 
obstacles in the way of it are those phy- 
sical ones which nature has erected on 
the isthmus. 

THE CAMPAIGN IN PENNSYI- 

VANIA, 

Mr. Wanamaker is prosecuting his 
warfare against the Quay machine in 
Pennsylvania with growing courage and 
effectiveness, week by week. Thursday 
was one series of skirmishes against the 
foe in Huntingdon County, beginning 
upon the arrival of the commander by 
sleeping-car at Mount Union about sun- 
rise, including sorties at a number of 
towns during the next twelve hours, and 
closing with a prolonged attack in the 
evening. On the whole, this was the 
most telling day’s work since hostilities 
were declared. 

Mr. Wanamaker had previously dis- 
cussed various ways in which machine 
legislation is driven through the Legis- 
lature—the methods of intimidation, the 
use of money, the promise of office, the 
pressure from great corporations, and 
the wholesale distribution of passes. On 
Thursday he showed how these practices 
are supplemented by the boldest and 
most flagrant violations of the law by 
certain officers of the Legislature who 
keep the record of roll-calls, He declar- 
ed that “many and very important laws 
are to-day upon the statute-books of 
Pennsylvania that are said to have never 
received the constitutional majority of 
votes in the Legislature, but which were 
passed by being deliberately counted in 
by the clerks of the House or Senate.” 
The names of many members are re- 
corded as having voted on scores of ap- 
propriation bills that have passed by 
just the constitutional majority, or at 
least with slender margins, although 
these members were absent at the time 
the bills were considered, and did not re- 
spond to the roll-call. Moreover, an in- 
genious rule has been adopted by which 
it is held that, if a roll-call is question- 
ed and the names of members who were 
not present are found to be recorded as 
having voted, the roll can be corrected 
only by the personal statement of any 
member whose vote is thus questioned, 
no matter if it is found that this one dis- 
puted vote is necessary to make the con- 
gtitutional majority. A roll may thus be 
padded, and though the Legislature has 
full knowledge of the fact, it is unable 
to correct it; a machine-controlled Gov- 
ernor can sign the bill, and it becomes a 
law, and can in no way be affected, 
though later a dozen members might 
testify that they had not voted. Mr. 
Wanamaker gave this illustration of the 
reckless methods pursued: 


“During the last night of the last session 
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an effort was made to pass the notorious 
pool bill. After the roll had been called, 
Representative Moore of Chester demanded 
the reading of the roll. The Chief Clerk 
tried to evade it; the demand for a reading 
was renewed; and again it was refused. 
Finally, the Chief Clerk was forced to read 
the roll, when it was discovered that several 
members who were absent were recorded as 
having voted. The climax was reached when 
the name of Representative Sloan of Wash- 
ington County, who, it was stated, was at 
that time in Denver, Col., was read as hav- 
ing voted for the bill. His name is still re- 
corded as having voted on the pool bill in the 
affirmative, and on the same day, July 1, 
1897, he is recorded as having voted for the 
Grant monument junketing trip expense bill, 
and also for the machine revenue bill.” 


Mr. Wanamaker presented further evi- 
dence of the sale of post-offices for cash 
by the Quay machine. One correspond- 
ent writes him that it is needless to go 
to a certain county previously mentioned 
for evidence of such sale, and *says of 
his own county: “I understand all the 
offices here were promised when —— 
was a candidate for renomination. The 
corruption in this county is so bad, and 
our party here so rotten, that it is a 
disgrace to civilization. Truthfulness, 
honesty, and sobriety are lost for the 
sake of office. Congressman —— must 
be an angel to our Congressman.” 

Early last week announcement had 
been made by Quay that his man, Con- 
gressman W. A. Stone, would be nomi- 
nated for Governor at the Republican 
State convention on June 2. Mr. Wana- 
maker thus described how the work of 
this State convention of hundreds of 
delegates was settled in advance by half- 
a-dozen men: 


“The convention to nominate a Governor 
for the next four years for Pennsylvania 
met last Sunday. The session was held at 
Avalon, N. J., at the house of Mr. Becker, 
State Senator, author of the Becker bill, 
which intended to destroy the effectiveness 
of the provisions of the Bullitt bill [for the 
government of Philadelphia]. There were 
six persons present, convened by the boss: 
United States Senator Quay, State Senator 
Durham, State Chairman John P. Elkin, de- 
posed from the Attorney-General’s office ; 
Collector of the Port Wesley Thomas, State 
Senator Becker, Allen B. Rorke, contractor 
for the new capitol and proposed candidate 
for Mayor. These six men, who toil not, 
neither do they spin, all office-holders except 
the contractor of the capitol, held the con- 
vention and put through the slate. It robbed 
W. A. Stone of the disguise he was travelling 
under as late as Saturday night last, by de- 
claring him the candidate of the Republican 
party. On June 2, 362 men are to meet to- 
gether in Pennsylvania, at great expense, to 
ratify this Sunday convention for Pennsyl- 
vania'’s Governor, made in New Jersey.” 


Mr. Wanamaker’s speech was note- 
worthy for what seems to have been a 
distinct announcement that he will not 
stand by the Republican party if the 
Qluay machine shall carry out its pro- 
gramme at the State convention. These 
were his words: 


“The time has come that thousands would 
sooner go out of politics altogether than be 
dumb beasts, driven at the will of one man; 
but there are more parties than one, and 
room perhaps for new parties when the old 
outlive themselves. I believe it would be 
better for a great party to go down than to 
permit a few thousand office-holders, by vir- 
tue of patronage control, to become absolute 
rulers of six millions of people, who are 
practically beyond any power to intervene. 
When neither protest, entreaty, divisions, 








nor respectful demands avail, it is not likely 
that six million taxpayers will idly retreat 
before six hundred or six thousand of their 
servants, paid with taxpayers’ money. 

“Force will never cure discontent. In Ame- 
rican polities,-where each man is entitled to 
an equal right, concession conciliates and 
coercion crushes. These great popular rep- 
resentative assemblages mean something, 
and that meaning is that States are not 
founded and society banded together to sus- 
tain an office-holding class who arrogate 
to themselves continuous rulership.’’ 

Certainly neither Mr. Wanamaker nor 
those who support him in his present 
warfare against the Quay machine can 
preserve their self-respect if they shall 
fall in behind the boss after the con- 
vention has done his will. The writer of 
the letter from which we have quoted 
regarding the sale of post-offices says: 
“ft have been a Republican since 1860, 
but our party now stinks in the nostrils 
of any decent man’; and he adds, “if 
the people are willing to uphold this 
corruption and dishonesty, God save the 
country!” And truly one might almost 
despair of the republic if Pennsylvania 
could elect Quay’s man for Governor af- 
ter the revolting exposures of Quay rule 
that have been made this year. 








DISFRANCHISING A RACE, 


Only the fact that the public mind is 
engrossed with the wa’ has permitted a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, involving the consti- 
tutionality of the suffrage provisions in 
the new Constitution of Mississippi, to 
pass almost unnoticed. On the whole 
this judgment is the most important and 
wide-reaching pronounced by the high- 
est tribunal on the race question in the 
South since the days of reconstruction 
in that section, thirty years ago. 

When Mississippi was readmitted into 
the Union, Congress imposed the condi- 
tion that its Constitution should ‘‘never 
be so amended or changed as to deprive 
any citizen or class of citizens of the 
United States of the right to vote who 
are entitled to vote by the Constitution 
herein recognized, except as a punish- 
ment for such crimes as are felonies at 
common law, whereof they shall have 
been duly convicted under laws equally 
applicable to all the inhabitants of said 
State.” Apparently Congress had thus 
insured the permanent rule of Missis- 
sippi by the blacks, who largely out- 
numbered the whites. Yet to-day the 
blacks exercise no influence whatever 
over the government of the State, and 
the Supreme Court, a majority of its 
members Republicans, validates the poli- 
cy by which the race has practically 
been disfranchised. 

The first step in this revolution was 
the application of what was called “the 
Mississippi plan” in 1875. The white 
minority bulldozed as many negroes as 
they could frighten so as to keep them 
from the polls, and cheated the rest in 
the count. But this system was so of- 
fensive to respectable people that they 
insisted upon reaching the same result 





by legal methods. In 1890 a convention 
was called to frame a new constitution. 
The late Senator George was its most 
influential member, but the small Re- 
publican minority included ex-Gov. Al- 
corn, ex-Chief Justice Simrall, and a 
wise colored man. These three worked 
in perfect harmony with their Democra- 
tic associates, and the result was the 
adoption of a system by which the suf- 
frage was denied to every man who 
could not read the Constitution, or un- 
derstand it when read to him, and who 
had not paid a poll tax. Nominally ap- 
plying to all men, these provisions were 
devised with a view to depriving most of 
the blacks of the right to vote. Com- 
paratively few adult negroes could read, 
or understand the more abstruse clauses 
of the Constitution when read to them, 
and most negroes are so averse to 
paying an unnecessary tax that they 
would forfeit the chance to cast a ballot 
rather than pay something for the op- 
portunity. The system has worked ex- 
actly as was expected. Although there 
were 150,469 blacks of the voting age in 
1890, only a few thousand of them now 
have the right to vote or to sit on a 
jury, for the first is essential to the se- 
cond. 


The negroes have always claimed that 
this was a violation of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
which declares that “the right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude.” Finally a case was carried up 
to the Supreme Court which involved the 
whole question. In 1896 a negro named 
Williams was indicted for murder by a 
grand jury composed of white persons, 
and was tried and condemned by a white 
petty jury and sentenced to be hanged. 
The judgment of the trial court was af- 
firmed upon appeal by the State Supreme 
Court, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has now sustained it. 

This latter court had held in previous 
cases that the prohibitions of the Fede- 
ral Constitution are against the denial 
of equal rights to the races by the Con- 
stitution or laws of a State. In the pend- 
ing case it was not claimed that either 
the Constitution of the State or its laws 
discriminate in terms against the negro 
race, either as to the elective franchise 
or the privilege or duty of sitting on 
juries, but only that these results were 
effected by the abuse of the powers vest- 
ed in certain administrative officers, and 
this allegation was not established. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is, in the 
closing words of the decision, that “the 
Constitution of Mississippi and its sta- 
tutes do not on their face discriminate 
between the two races, and it has not 
been shown that their actual administra- 
tion was evil, only that evil was possible 
under them.” 


The significance of this decision was 
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emphasized by the fact that the Federal 
Supreme Court quoted and endorsed the 
decision of the State Supreme Court, 
which said that “within the field of per- 
missible action under the limitations im- 
posed by the Federal Constitution, the 
convention which framed the Mississippi 
Constitution swept the field of expedi- 
ents to obstruct the exercise of suffrage 
by the negro race,” and which further 
said of the negro race: 

“By reason of its previous condition of ser- 
vitude and dependence, this race had ac- 
quired or accentuated certain peculiarities 
of habit, of temperament, and of character 
which clearly, distinguished it.as a race from 
the whites—dpatient, docile people, but 
careless, landle migratory within nar- 
row limits, withéut forethought, and its 
criminal members given to furtive offences 
rather than the robust crimes of the whites. 
Restrained by the Federal Constitution from 
discriminating against the negro race, the 
convention discriminates against its charac- 
teristics and the offences to which its crimi- 
nal members are prone.” 

Under this interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, it is obvious that an inferior race 
can be practically disfranchised under 
the forms of law. It is an interesting 
coincidence that this important decision 
is rendered at a time when we are con- 
sidering the idea of taking in a varied 
assortment of inferior races in different 
parts of the world, which must be gov- 
erned somehow, and which, of course, 
could not be allowed to vote. 





GLADSTONE. 


No man has lived in our times of whom it 
is so hard to speak in a concise and sum- 
mary fashion as Mr. Gladstone. For forty 
years he was so closely associated with the 
public affairs of his country that the record 
of his parliamentary life comes near to be- 
ing an outline of English politics. His acti- 
vity spread itself out over many fields. He 
was the author of several learned and 
thoughtful books, and of a multitude of 
articles upon all sorts of subjects. He 
showed himself as eagerly interested in mat- 
ters of classical scholarship and Christian 
doctrine and ecclesiastical history as in 
questions of national finance and foreign 
policy. No account of him could be complete 
without reviewing his actions and estimat- 
ing the results of his work in all these 
directions. 

But the difficulty of describing and judg- 
ing him goes deeper. His was a singularly 
complex nature, a character hard to un- 
ravel. His individuality was extremely 
strong; all that he said or did bore its im- 
press. Yet it was an individuality so far 
from being self-consistent as sometimes to 
seem a bundle of opposite qualities capri- 
ciously united in a single person. He might 
with equal truth be called, and he has been 
in fact called, a conservative and a revo- 
lutionary. He was dangerously impulsive, 
and had frequently to suffer from his im- 
pulsiveness; yet he was also not merely 
wary and cautious, but so astute as to have 
been accused of craft and dissimulation. So 
great was his respect for authority and tra- 
dition that he clung to views regarding the 
unity of Homer and the historical claims of 
Christian sacerdotalism which the majority 
of competent specialists have now rejected. 
So bold was he in practical matters that 





he transformed the British Constitution, 
changed the course of English policy in the 
Orient, destroyed an established church in 
one part of the United Kingdom, and com- 
mitted himself to the destruction of two 
established ehurches in two other parta. 
He came near to being a Roman Catholic 
in his religious opinions, yet was for twenty 
years the darling leader of the English Pro- 
testant Nonconformists and the Scotch Pres- 
byterians. No one who knew him inti- 
mately doubted his conscientious sincerity 
and earnestness, yet four-fifths of the Eng- 
lish upper classes were, in his later years, 
wont to regard him as a self-interested 
schemer who would sacrifice his country to 
his lust for power. Though he loved general 
principles, and often soared out of the sight 
of his audience when discussing them, he 
generally ended by deciding upon points of 
detail the question at issue. He was at 
different times of his life the defender and 
the assailant of the same institutions, yet 
he scarcely seemed inconsistent in doing 
opposite things, because his method and his 
arguments preserved the same type and 
color throughout. 

Any one who had at the beginning of his 
career discerned in him the capacity for 
such strange diversities and contradictions, 
would probably have predicted that they 
must wreck it by making his purposes weak 
and his course erratic. Such a prediction 
would have proved true of any one with less 
firmness of will and less intensity of tem- 
per. It was the persistent heat and vehe- 
mence of his character, the sustained pas- 
sion which he threw into the pursuit of the 
object on which he was for the moment 
bent, that fused these dissimilar qualities, 
and made them appear to contribute to and 
to increase the total force which he exerted. 

Theories of character based on race differ- 
ences are dangerous, because they are 80 
easy to form and so hard to test. Still, no 
one denies that there are qualities and ten- 
dencies generally found in the minds of 
men of certain stocks, just as there are pe- 
culiarities in their faces or in their speech. 
Mr. Gladstone was born and brought up in 
Liverpool, and always retained a touch of 
Lancashire accent. But, as he was fond of 
Saying, every drop of blood in his veins was 
Scotch. His father was a Lowland Scot 
from the neighborhood of Biggar, in the Up- 
per Ward of Lanarkshire, where the old 
yeoman’s dwelling of Gledstanes—the kite’s 
rock—may still be seen. His mother was 
of Highland extraction, by name Robert- 
son, from Dingwall, in Ross-shire. Thus he 
was not only a Scot, but a Scot with a 
strong infusion of the Celtic element, the 
element whence the Scotch derive most of 
what distinguishes them from the English. 
The Scot is more excitable, more easily 
brought to a glow of passion, more apt to 
be eagerly absorbed in one thing at a time. 
He is also more fond of abstract intellectual 
effort. It is not merely that the taste for 
metaphysical theology is commoner in Scot- 
land than in England, but that the Scotch 
have a stronger relish for general principles. 
They like to set out by ascertaining and de- 
fining such pringiples, and then to pursue a 
series of logical deductions from them. They 
are, therefore, somewhat bolder reasoners 
than the Englith, less content to remain in 
the region of concrete facts, more eager to 
hasten on to the process of working out a 
body of speculative doctrines. The English- 
man is apt to plume himself on being right 
in spite of logic; the Scotchman delights to 





think that it is through logic he has reached 
his conclusions, and that he can by logic de- 
fend them. 

These are qualities which Mr. Gladstone 
drew from his Scottish blood He had a 
keen enjoyment of the processes of dialectic 
He loved to get hold of an abstract principle 
and to derive all sorts of conclusions from 
it. He was wont to begin the discussion 
of a question by laying down two or three 
sweeping propositions covering the subject 


as a whole, and would then proceed to draw 
from these others which he could apply to 
the particular matter in hand His well 
stored memoryand boundless ingenuity made 


this finding of such general propositions 
so easy a task that a method in itself agree 
able sometimes appeared to be carried to ex 
cess. He frequently arrived at conclusions 
which the judgment of the sober auditor did 
not approve, because, although they seemed 
to have been legitimately deduced from the 
general principles just enunciated, they were 
somehow at variance with the plain teaching 
of the facts. At such moments one felt 
that the man who was charming but per- 
plexing Englishmen by his subtlety and in- 
genuity was not himself an Englishman in 


mental quality, but had the love for ab 
stractions and refinements and dialectical 
analysis which characterizes the Scotch in 
tellect. He had also a large measure of 
that warmth and vehemence called in the 
sixteenth century the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum, which belongs to the Scottish tem 
perament, and particularly to the Celtic 
Scot. He kindled quickly, and, when kindled, 
he shot forth a strong and brilliant flame 


With these Scottish qualities, Mr. Glad- 
stone was brought up at school and college 
among Englishmen, and received at Oxford, 
then lately awakened from a long torpor, a 
bias and tendency which never thereafter 
ceased to affect him. The so-called “Oxford 
Movement,”” which afterwards obtained the 
name of Tractarianism and carried Dr. 
Newman, together with other less famous 
leaders, on to Rome, had not yet in 1831, 
when Mr. Gladstone won his degree with 
double first-class honors, taken visible shape, 
or become, so to speak, conscious of its own 
purposes. But its doctrinal views, its pe- 
culiar vein of religious sentiment, its re- 
spect for antiquity and tradition, its 
proneness to casuistry, its taste for symbol- 
ism, were already potent influences work- 
ing on the more susceptible of the younger 
minds. On Mr. Gladstone they told with full 
force. He became, and never ceased to be, 
not merely a High Churchman, but what 
may be called an Anglo-Catholic in his thee- 
logy; deferential, not only to ecclesiastical 
tradition, but to the living voice of the vis!- 
ble Church, respecting the priesthood as the 
recipients (if duly ordained) of a special 
grace and peculiar powers, attaching great 
importance to the sacraments, feeling him- 
self nearer tothe Church of Rome, despite 
what he deemed her corruptions, than to 
any of the non - episcopal Protestant 
churches. Henceforth his interests in life 
were as much ecclesiastical as political. For 
a time he desired to be ordained a clergy- 
man. Had this wish been carried out, it 
can scarcely be doubted that he would 
eventually have become the leading figure 
in the Church of England and have sensibly 
affected her recent history. The later stages 
in his career drew him away from the 
main current of political opinion within that 
chureh. He who had been the strongest ad- 
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vocate of established churches came to be 
the leading agent in the disestablishment of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland, 
and a supporter of the policy of disestab- 
lishment in Scotland and in Wales. But the 
color which these Oxford years gave to his 
mind and thoughts was never obliterated. 


When the brilliant young Oxonian enter- 
ed the House of Commons at the age of 
twenty-three, Sir Robert Peel was leading 
the Tory party with an authority and ability 
rarely surpassed in parliamentary annals. 
Within two years the young man was ad- 
mitted into the short-lived Tory Ministry 
of 1834, and soon proved himself an active 
and promising lieutenant of the experienced 
chief. Peel was an eminently wary and 
cautious man, alive to the necessity of 
watching the signs of the times, of study- 
ing and interpreting the changeful phases 
of public opinion. His habit was to keep 
his own counsel, and even when he perceived 
that the policy he had hitherto followed 
would need to be modified, to continue to 
use guarded language and refuse to commit 
himself to change till he perceived that 
the fitting moment had arrived. He was, 
moreover, a master of detail, slow to pro- 
pound a plan until he had seen how its out- 
jines were to be filled up by appropriate de- 
vices for carrying it out in practice. These 
qualities and habits of the Minister pro- 
foundly affected his gifted disciple. They 
became part of the texture of his own po- 
litical character; and in his case, as in. that 
of Peel, they sometimes brought censure 
upon him, as having withheld too long from 
the public views or purposes which he 
thought it unwise to disclose till effect 
could promptly be given to them. Such re- 
serve, such a guarded attitude and conserva- 
tive attachment to existing institutions, 
were not altogether natural to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind, and the contrast between 
them and some of his other qualities, like 
the contrast which ultimately appeared be- 
tween his sacerdotal tendencies and his po- 
litical liberalism, contributed to make his 
character perplexing and to expose his con- 
duct to the charge of inconsistency. 

Mr. Gladstone sat for sixty-three years in 
Parliament, and for more than twenty-six 
years was the leader of his party, and there- 
fore the central figure of English politics. 
As has been said, he began as a high Tory, 
remained about fifteen years in that camp, 
was then led by the split between Peel and 
the protectionists to take up an intermediate 
position, and finally was forced to cast in 
his lot with the Liberals—for in England, 
as in America, third parties seldom endure. 
No parliamentary career in English annals 
is comparable to his for its length and va- 
riety; and of those who saw its close in the 
House of Commons, there was only one man, 
Mr. Villiers (who died in January, 1898), who 
could remember its beginning. He had been 
opposed in 18338 to men who might have 
been his grandfathers; he was opposed in 
1893 ‘to men who might have been his 
grandchildren. It took fourteen years, from 
1346 to 1860, to carry him from the Con- 
servative into the Liberal camp. It took five 
stormy years to bring him round to Irish 
home rule, though his mind was constantly 
occupied with the subject from 1880 to 1885; 
and those who watched him closely saw that 
the process had advanced some considerable 
way even in 1881. And as regards ecclesias- 
tical establishments, having written a book 
in 1838, as a warm advocate of state church- 








es, it was not till 1867 that he adopted the 
policy of disestablishment for Ireland, not 
till 1890 that he declared himself ready to 
apply it in Wales and Scotland also. 


No great popular leader had in him less of 
the true ring of the demagogue. He saw, of 
course, that a statesman cannot oppose the 
popular will beyond a certain point, and 
may have to humor it in order that he may 
direct it. Now and then, in his later days, 
he so far yielded to his party advisers as to 
express his approval of preposais for which 
he cared little personally. But he was too 
self-absorbed, too eagerly interested in the 
ideas that suited his own cast of thought, 
to be able to watch and gauge the tenden- 
cies of the multitude. On several occasions 
he announced a policy which startled peo- 
ple and gave a new turn to the course of 
events. But in none of these instances, 
and certainly not in the three most remark- 
able—his declarations against the Irish church 
establishment in 1868, against the Turks and 
the traditional English policy of supporting 
them in 1876, and in favor of Irish home 
rule in 1886—did any popular demand sug- 
gest his pronouncement. It was the masses 
who took their view from him, not he who 
took his mandate from the masses. In all 
of these instances he was at the time in 
Opposition, and was accused of having made 
this new departure for the sake of recov- 
ering power. In the two former he pre- 
vailed, and was ultimately admitted by his 
more candid adversaries to have counselled 
wisely. In all of them he may, perhaps, 
be censured for not having sooner perceived, 
or at any rate for not having sooner an- 
nounced, the need for reform. But it was 
very characteristic of him not to give the 
full strength of his mind to a question till 
he felt that it pressed for a solution. Those 
who discussed politics with him were scarce- 
ly more struck by the range of his vision 
and his power of correlating principles and 
details, than by his unwillingness to com- 
mit himself on matters whose decision he 
could postpone. Reticence and caution were 
sometimes carried too far, not merely be- 
cause they exposed him to misconstruc- 
tion, but because they withheld from his 
party the guidance it needed. This was true 
in all the three instances just mentioned; 
and in the last of them his reticence prob- 
ably contributed to the separation from him 
of some of his former colleagues. Nor did he 
always rightly divine the popular mind. 
Absorbed in his own financial views, he 
omitted to note the change that had been 
in progress between 1862 and 1874, and thus 
his proposal in the latter year to extinguish 
the income tax fell completely flat. He often 
failed to perceive how much the credit of 
his party was suffering from the belief, quite 
groundless so far as he personally was con- 
cerned, that his Government was indifferent 
to what are called Imperial interests, the 
interests of England outside England. But 
he always thought for himself, and never 
stooped to flatter the prejudices or inflame 
the passions of any class in the community. 


Though the power of reading the signs 
of the times and moving the mind of the 
nation as a whole may be now more essen- 
tial to an English statesman than the skill 
which manages a legislature or holds to- 
gether a cabinet, that skill counts for much, 
and must continue to do so while the House 
of Commons remains the supreme govern- 
ing authority of the country. A man can 
hardly reach high place, and certainly can- 











not retain high place, without possessing 
this kind of art. Mr. Gladstone was at one 
time thought to want it. In 1864, when Lord 
Palmerston’s end was evidently near, and 
Mr. Gladstone had shown himself the most 
brilliant and capable man among the Liber- 
al ministers in the House of Commons, peo- 
ple speculated about the succession to the 
headship of the party; and the wiseacres 
of the day were never tired of repeating that 
Mr. Gladstone could not possibly lead the 
House of Commons. He wanted tact (they 
said), he was too excitable, too impulsive, too 
much absorbed in his own ideas, too unversed 
in the arts by which individuals are concil- 
iated. But when, after twenty-five years 
of his unquestioned reign, the time for his 
own departure drew nigh, men asked how 
the Liberal party of the House of Commons 
would ever hold together after it had lost 
a leader of such consummate capacity. 
Seldom has a prediction been more utterly 
falsified than that of the Whig critics of 
1864. They had grown so accustomed to 
Palmerston’s way of handling the House as 
to forget that a man might succeed by quite 
different methods. And they forgot also 
that the man may have many defects and yet 
in spite of them be incomparably the fittest 
for a great place. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory, something must 
now be said. By it, he rose to fame and power, 
as, indeed, by it most English statesmen have 
risen, save those to whom wealth and rank 
and family connettions have given a sort of 
presumptive claim to high office, like the 
Cavendishes and the Russells, the Cecils and 
the Bentincks. And for many years, during 
which Mr. Gladstone was distrusted as a 
statesman because, while he had ceased to 
be a Tory, he had not fully become a Libe- 
ral, his eloquence was the main, one might 
almost say the sole, source of his influence. 

The permanent reputation of an orator 
depends upon two things, the witness of 
contemporaries to the impression produced 
upon them, and the written or printed—we 
may, perhaps, be soon able to say the pho- 
nographed—record of his speeches. Few are 
the famous speakers who would be famous 
if they were tried by this latter test alone, 
and Mr. Gladstone was not one of them. It 
is only by a rare combination of gifts that 
one who speaks with so much readiness, 
force, and brilliance as to charm his lis- 
teners, is also able to deliver such valuable 
thoughts in such choice words that posterity 
will read them as literature. Some few of 
the ancient orators did this; but we seldom 
know how far those of their speeches which 
have been preserved are the speeches which 
they actually delivered. Among moderns, 
some French preachers, Edmund Burke, Ma- 
caulay, and Daniel Webster are perhaps the 
only speakers whose discourses have passed 
into classics and find new generations of 
readers. Twenty years hence Mr. Glad- 
stone’s will not be read except, of course, 
by historians. They are too long, too dif- 
fuse, too minute in their handling of details, 
too elaborately qualified in their enunciation 
of general principles. They contain few epi- 
grams, and few of those weighty thoughts 
put into telling phrases which the Greeks 
called yvoua:, The style, in short, is not suf- 
ficiently rich or finished to give a perpetual 
interest to matters whose practical impor- 
tance has vanished. The same oblivion has 
overtaken all but a very few of the best 
things of Grattan, Pitt, Canning, Plunket, 
Brougham, Peel, Bright. It may, indeed, be 
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said—and the examples of Burke and Ma- 
caulay show that this is no paradox—that 
the speakers whom posterity most enjoys 
are rarely those who most affected the au- 
diences that listened to them. 

If, on the other hand, Mr. Gladstone be 
judged by the impression he made on his 
own time, his place will be high in 
the front rank. His speeches were neither 
so concisely telling as Mr. Bright's nor so 
finished in diction; but no other man 
among his contemporaries—neither Lord 
Derby nor Mr. Lowe nor Mr. Disraeli nor 
Bishop Wilberforce nor Bishop Magee—de- 
served comparison with him. And he rose 
superior to Mr. Bright himself in readi- 
ness, in variety of knowledge, in persuasive 
ingenuity. Mr. Bright required time for 
preparation, and was always more success- 
ful in alarming his adversaries and stimu- 
lating his friends than in either instructing 
or convincing anybody. Mr. Gladstone could 
do all these four things, and could do them 
at an hour’s notice, so vast and well- 
ordered was the arsenal of his mind. 
His oratory had many conspicuous merits. 
There was a lively imagination, which ena- 
bled him to relieve even dull matter by 
pleasing figures, together with a large com- 
mand of quotations and illustrations. There 
were remarkable powers of sarcasm—powers, 
however, which he rarely used, preferring 
the summer lightning of banter to the 
thunderbolt of invective. There was ad- 
mirable lucidity and accuracy in exposition. 
There was great skill in the disposition and 
marshalling of his arguments, and finally— 
a gift now almost lost in England—there was 
a wonderful variety and grace of appropriate 
gesture. But above and beyond everything 
else which enthralled the listener, there 
were four qualities, two specially conspicu- 
ous in the substance of his eloquence—in- 
ventiveness and elevation; two not less re- 
markable in his manner—force in the de- 
livery, expressive modulation in the voice. 

The note of genuineness and spontaneity 
which marked the substance of his speeches 
was no less conspicuous in their delivery. 
Nothing could be more easy and graceful 
than his manner on ordinary occasions. His 
expository discourses, such as those with 
which he introduced a complicated bill or 
unfolded a financial statement, were models 
of their kind, not only for lucidity, but for 
the pleasant smoothness, equally free from 
monotony and from abruptness, with which 
the stream of speech flowed from his lips. 
The task was performed so well that peo- 
ple thought it an easy task till they saw 
how immeasurably inferior were the per- 
formances of two subsequent Chancellors of 
the Exchequer so able in their respective 
ways as Mr. Lowe and Mr. Goschen. But 
when an occasion arrived which quickened 
men’s pulses, and particularly when some 
sudden storm burst on the House of Com- 
mons—a place where the waves rise as fast 
as in a mountain lake under a squall rushing 
down a glen—the vehemence of his feeling 
found expression in the fire of his eye 
and the resistless strength of his words. 
His utterance did not grow swifter, nor did 
the key of his voice rise, as passion raises 
and sharpens it in most men. But the mea- 
sured force with which every sentence was 
launched, like a shell hurtling through the 
air, the concentrated intensity of his look, 
as he defied antagonists in front and swept 
his glance over the ranks of his supporters 
around and behind him, had a startling and 








thrilling power which no other Englishman 
could exert, and which no Englishman had 
exerted since the days of Pitt and Fox. 
The whole proud, bold, ardent nature of 
the man seemed to flash out, and one al- 
most forgot what the lips said in admiration 
of the towering personality. 

Though Mr. Gladstone's oratory was a 
main source of his power, both in Parlia- 
ment and over the people, the effort of his 
enemies to represent him as a mere rhetori- 
cian will seem absurd to the historian who 
reviews his whole career. If the memory of 
his oratorical triumphs were to pass com- 
pletely away, he would deserve: to be re- 
membered in respect of the mark he left 
upon the British statute-book and of the 
changes he wrought both in the Constitution 
of his country and in her European policy. 
To describe the acts he carried would al- 
most be to write the history of recent Bri- 
tish legislation; to pass a judgment upon 
their merits would be foreign to the scope 
of this article. 

His action in the fleld of foreign policy, 
though it was felt only at intervals, was on 
several occasions momentous, and has left 
abiding results in European history. In 
1851, he being then still a Tory, his power- 
ful pamphlet against the Bourbon govern- 
ment of Naples, and the sympathy he sub- 
sequently avcwed with the national move- 
ment in Italy, gave that movement a new 
standing in Europe by powerfully recom- 
mending it to English opinion. In 1870 the 
prompt action of his Government, in con- 
cluding a treaty for the neutrality of Bel- 
gium on the outbreak of the war between 
France and Germany, saved Belgium from 
being drawn into the strife. In 1871, by con- 
cluding the treaty of Washington, which 
provided for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims, he not only asserted a principle of 
the utmost value, but delivered England 
from what would have been, in case of her 
being at war with any European Power, a 
danger fatal to her ocean commerce. And 
in 1876, the vigorous attack he made on the 
Turks after the Bulgarian massacre roused 
an intense feeling in England, so turned the 
current of opinion that Disraeli’s ministry 
was forced to leave the Sultan to his fate, 
and thus became the cause of the deliverance 
of Bulgaria, Eastern Rumelia, Bosnia, and 
Thessaly from Mussulman tyranny. Few 
English statesmen have equally earned the 
gratitude of the oppressed. 

Such a record is the best proof of the ca- 
pacity for initiative which belonged to him, 
and in which men of high oratorical gifts 
have often been wanting. In the Neapoll- 
tan case, in the Alabama case, in the Bul- 
garian case, no less than in the adoption of 
the policy of a separate legislature and exe- 
cutive for Ireland, he acted from his own 
convictions, with no suggestion of encourage- 
ment from his party; and in the last in- 
stances—those of Ireland and of Bulgaria— 
he took a course which seemed to the Eng- 
lish political world so novel and even start- 
ling that no ordinary statesman would have 
ventured on it. 

His courage was indeed one of the most 
striking parts of his character. It was 
not the rashness of an impetuous nature, 
for, impetuous as he was when stirred by 
some sudden excitement, he was wary and 
cautious whenever he took a deliberate sur- 
vey of the conditions that surrounded him. 
It was the proud self-confidence of a strong 
character, which was willing to risk fame 





and fortune in pursuing a course it had 
once resolved upon--a character which had 
faith in its own conclusions, and in the suc- 


cess of a cause consecrated by principle—a 
character which obstacles did not affright or 
deter, but rather roused to a higher combat - 
ive energy. Few English statesmen have 
done anything so bold as was Mr. Gladstone's 
declaration for Irish home rule in 1886. He 
took not only his political power, but the 
fame and credit of his whole past life, In 
his hand when he set out on this new jour- 
ney at seventy-seven years of age; for it 
was quite possible that the great bulk of his 
party might refuse to follow him, and he be 
left exposed to derision as the chief of an 
insignificant group. It turned out that the 
great bulk of the party did follow him 
though many of the most influential and so 
cially important refused to do so. But nei- 
ther Mr. Gladstone nor any one else could 
have foretold this when his-intentions were 
first announced. 

The essential dignity of his nature was 
never better seen than during the last few 
years of his life, after he had retired (in 
1894) from Parliament and public life. He 
indulged in no vain regrets, nor was there 
any foundation for the rumors, so often cir- 
culated, that he thought of reéntering the 
arena of strife. He spoke with no bitterness 
of those who had opposed, and sometimes 
foiled, him in the past. He gave vent to no 
disparaging criticisms cn those who from 
time to time filled the place that had been 
his in the government of the country or the 
leadership of his party. Although his opi- 
nion on current questions was frequently 
solicited, he scarcely ever allowed it to be 
known, and never himself addressed the na- 
tion, except on behalf of what he deemed a 
sacred cause, altogether above party—the 
discharge by Britain of her duty to the vic- 
tims of the Turk. As soon as an opera- 
tion for cataract had enabled him to read 
or write for seven hours a day, he devoted 
himself with his old ardor to the prepara- 
tion of an edition of Bishop Butler's works, 
resumed his multifarious reading, and filled 
up the interstices of his working time with 
studies on Homer which he had been pre- 
viously unable to complete. No trace of the 
moroseness of old age appeared in his man- 
ners or his conversation, nor did he, though 
profoundly grieved at some of the events 
which he witnessed, and owning himself 
disappointed at the slow advance made by 
some causes dear to him, appear less hope- 
ful than in earlier days of the general pro- 
gress of the world, or less confident in the 
beneficent power of freedom to promote 
the happiness of his country. The stately 
simplicity which had been the note of his 
private life seemed more beautiful than ever 
in this quiet evening of a long and sultry 
day. His intellectual powers were unim- 
paired; his thirst for knowledge undimin- 
ished. But a placid stillness had fallen upon 
him and his household; and in seeing the 
tide of his life begin slowly to ebb, one 
thought of the lines of his illustrious con- 
temporary and friend— 

“euch a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound or foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 

Turns again home.” 

Of how few who have lived for more than 
sixty years in the full sight of their coun- 
trymen, and have been as party leaders 
exposed to angry and sometimes dishonest 
criticism, can it be said that there stands on 
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record against them no malignant word 
and no vindictive act! This was due in Mr. 
Gladstone, not perhaps entirely to natural 
sweetness of disposition, but rather to self- 
control, and to a certain largeness and dig- 
nity of soul which would not condescend to 
anything mean or petty. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the perfectly happy life which 
he led at home, cared for in everything by a 
devoted wife,kept far from him those domes- 
tic troubles which have soured the temper 
and embittered the judgments of not a few 
famous men. Reviewing his whole career, 
and summing up the impressions and recol- 
lections of those who knew him best, this 
dignity is the feature which dwells most in 
the mind, as the outline of some majestic 
Alp moves one from afar when all the lesser 
beauties of glen and wood, of craig and gla- 
cier, have faded in the distance. As eleva- 
tion was the note of his oratory, so was 
magnanimity the note of his character. 

The favorite Greek maxim that no man 
can be called happy till his life is ended 
must, in the case of statesmen, be extended 
to warn us from the attempt to fix any 
one’s place in history till a generation has 
arisen to whom he is a mere name, not a 
familiar figure to be loved, opposed, or hated. 
Few reputations made in politics keep so far 
green and fresh that men continue to read 
and write and speculate about the person 
when those who can remember him living 
have departed. Out of all the men who 
have played a leading part in English pub- 
lic life in the present century there are but 
seven or eight—Pitt, Fox, Canning, Well- 
ington, Peel, O’Connell, Disraeli, perhaps 
Melbourne and Brougham—who still excite 
our curiosity. The great poet or the great 
artist lives longer—indeed, he lives as long 
as his books or his pictures; the statesman, 
like the musician or the actor, begins to be 
forgotten so soon as his voice is still, 
unless he has so dominated the men of his 
own time, and made himself a part of his 
country’s history, that his personal charac- 
ter becomes a leading factor in the course 
which events took. Tried by this test, Mr. 
Gladstone’s fame seems destined to last. 
His eloquence will soon become merely a 
tradition, for his printed speeches do not 
preserve its charm. His main acts of policy, 
foreign and domestic, will have to be judged 
by their still unborn consequences. If his 
books continue to be read, it will be rather 
because they are his than in respect of any 
permanent contribution they have made to 
knowledge. But whoever follows the an- 
nals of England during the memorable years 
from 1843 to 1894 will meet his name on al- 
most every page, will feel how great must 
have been the force of an intellect that could 
so Interpenetrate the events of its time, 
and will seek to know something of the won- 
derful figure that rose always conspicuous 
above the struggling throng. 

There is a passage in the ‘Odyssey’ where 
the seer Theoclymenus, in describing a vi- 
sion of death, says: ‘‘The sun has perished 
out of heaven.” To Englishmen, Mr. Glad- 
stone has been like a sun which, sinking 
slowly, has grown larger as he sank, and 
filled the sky with radiance even while he 
trembled on the verge of the horizon. There 
were able men, and famous men, but there 
was no one comparable to him in power and 
fame and honor. Now he is gone. The 
piercing eye is dim, and the mellow voice is 
silent, and the light has died out of the sky. 

JAMES BRYCE. 





THE RIOTS IN ITALY. 
FLORENCE, May 7, 1898. 


That riot and revolt, bordering on revo- 
lution, should be rife in peaceful Tuscany, 
is scarcely credible to those who had not 
been warned, by the strikes among the 
straw-plaiters last year and strikes among 
masons, that misery and hunger had raised 
their gaunt heads in the midst of the gen- 
tlest, mildest, most long-suffering people that 
ever tempted heedless, indifferent authorities 
to see how far the bow could bend with- 
out breaking. For weeks, rioting and dis- 
order have been rife in Naples and the chief 
towns on the lower Adriatic coast; Bart, 
Barletta, Foggia, Minervino; again in and 
around Ferrara; while the rumors from 
Sicily become more and more ominous. But 
the prevalent discontent arising from failure 
of crops, want of work, and now the in- 
crease in the price of bread, had prepared 
one to hear of riots and rumors of riots. 
Not. so in Tuscany; yet here we are, with 
Prato, Pigline-dell’-Arno, Sesto in full revolt. 
In Prato the rioters have carried their tac- 
tics to incendiary fires and barricades; at 
Sesto, where four are killed and twenty-two 
wounded, order is far from being restored; 
nor can the authorities this time lay the 
blame on the Socialists, the Communists, the 
Republicans, as the Government inspectors, 
civil and military, report that the ‘‘sub- 
versive parties’’ have had no voice, “no lot 
in the uprising.” 

The pity of it is that all these catastro- 
phes might have been avoided if the powers 
that be had but listened to competent writ- 
ers and speakers, who, beginning with last 
August, raised their voices in warning and 
entreaty. The Italian wheat crop was be- 
low the medium, even so throughout Eu- 
rope. Hence, contrary to precedent, the 
price of bread and paste (maccaroni) rose 
as soon as harvest was over. In the north 
of Italy, alas, this “‘rise’’ was scarcely no- 
ticed by the peasantry or by the unskilled 
workmen, who live exclusively on polenta— 
yellow maize ground and boiled with more 
or less salt; nor did it affect the Tuscan 
peasants, who, by the laws (or rather cus- 
toms) of the métayer system, are entitled 
to as much wheat as they need for bread 
and paste from harvest to harvest time. No 
matter what the price, they but repay in 
kind, and if the wheat crop fail a second 
time, they make things even by “‘leaving 
down’’ so much oil, so much ‘wine, 80 many 
lambs or cheeses or whatever they may have 
in abundance when they make up their 
yearly accounts with the owner or the stew- 
ard. But in central, southern Italy and 
Sicily, man literally “‘lives by bread alone” 
—more strictly speaking, by wheat, which 
they make into bread and a hundred forms 
of paste (just flour mixed with water, rolled 
out, dried, and boiled). Now, it was clear 
to all that had eyes to see that unless strin- 
gent measures were taken to provide the 
country with wheat, troubles would come; 
this before there were any signs of war 
between Spain and the United States. 

The price of bread in Italy depends upon 
many causes, especially in the closed com- 
munes, i. ¢., the large cities and towns en- 
closed by zones where the octroi or city tax 
on all food ia paid down. First, of course, 
there is the price of grain in the world’s 
market; second, the custom-house tax; third, 
the price of gold as compared with paper; 
fourth, the cost of grinding, i. ¢., the differ- 





ence in price between wheat and flour; 
fifth, the city tax on flour, bread, paste; 
sixth, the price put by the bakers on bread, 
paste, etc. Take the prices given last Au- 
gust by the Sole of Milan and the Nuova 
Antologia, and it appears that a quintal of 
flour made into bread (allowing 125 kilos for 
every 100 of flour) costs per kilo 40% cen- 
tesimi, and I speak of large loaves, such as 
the people eat, the small ‘“bread’’ yielding 
only 118 kilos per 100 flour. Well, this 4% 
cents was already too high for the light 
purses of the poor, and the sage advisers 
said to the Government, “Now that we are 
in summer, when grapes, fruits, and vege- 
tables are abundant, do not abolish but 
suspend the custom-house duty on wheat 
and flour. This will insure large provisions 
for the winter, and we must find some way 
to fill the deficit. If you drift into riot and 
revolt, the cost of calling out fresh categories 
that you have decided to leave at home, the 
cost of transport for soldiers sent hither 
and thither to suppress the revolts, will far 
exceed the income derived from your pre- 
sent corn laws,’’ which then imposed a duty 
of 7% lire on wheat and from 9 to 12% on 
flour. But the Government and the ‘ma- 
jority” feared to offend the ‘‘agrari’’ (land- 
ed proprietors and large farmers); more- 
over the duty, paid in gold, was most con- 
venient for paying abroad the coupons of 
the 5 per cent. rente. The entire duty was 
maintained till last January, when 2% lire 
were struck off the custom-house duty with- 
out effecting the slightest reduction in the 
price of bread. 


Besides the tax on foreign wheat paid at 
the frontier, up till the Sicilian revolution of 
1891-2, two other taxes increased the price 
of bread in closed communes—the Govern- 
ment octroi and the municipal octroi paid at 
the city gates. The Sicilian revolts led to 
the abolition of the Government’s tax, but 
the municipal authorities were left free to 
impose their own; and as in Sicily and the 
southern provinces the Signori boss the pro- 
vincial and town councils, they find it con- 
venient to lay the burden of taxation on 
the staple food of the very poorest—bread, 
paste, etc.—rather than tax land, buildings, 
servants, carriages, which belong to them- 
selves. This is the chief grievance of the 
working classes in southern Italy. Yield- 
ing to reason and partly to sentiment, the 
municipal authorities of Florence abolished 
last year this octroi or city tax on wheat, 
flour, bread, paste, and rice; hence they 
cannot be greatly blamed if they counted on 
exemption from riots; and indeed until yes- 
terday there was no sign of disturbance. But 
it should be noted that, since the commence- 
ment of your Spanish-American war, the 
price of flour has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. The price of bread increased in pro- 
portion, hence discontent; and as riots may 
be classed dmong endemic diseases, the news 
from the surrounding cities fomented the 
unrest. It is the general opinion, however, 
that the tumult of a few Florentine gamins, 
and the entry into the city of some hundreds 
of masons demanding higher wages, might 
have been met by the Mayor and Aldermen 
without any intervention of troops. 

That the Florentine people are in a bad 
temper must be admitted. The enormous 
sums spent on the late festivals held in 
honor of Amerigo Vespucci and Toscanelll, 
with the inauguration of marble monuments 
to Ricasoli and Peruzzi, were enjoyed by 
foreigners and wealthy Florentines, but the 
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people could not participate in them. Hall 
tickets cost 20 lire; even the tickets for the 
football game, which cost generally 1 lire, 
50 and 30 centimes, were raised to 5 lire 
each; the entire portion of the Cascine 
whence the races could be seen was en- 
closed; while the rain, which fell in tor- 
rents, prevented the fireworks, the illumina- 
tion of the public buildings and Lung’ Arno, 
the popular open-air concerts. All these 
were postponed till the 8th of May, and 
now, owing to the “deplorable events in 
neighboring cities,’ will not be held at all. 
But the riot (for here it was nothing more) 
has had the deplorable result of frightening 
away the vast concourse of foreigners who 
this year have come in greater numbers 
and lingered longer than usual. Their de- 
parture in shoals is a great loss to hotel 
and lodging-house keepers, trains, cabs, 
shop-keepers and flower-sellers. The Queen 
Regent and Queen of Holland were the first 
to depart, meaning to go to Milan, but were 
stopped at Bologna by news from that city 
far more serious than has been allowed to 
reach us either by telegram, newspaper, or 
private letter: the telegrams are confiscated, 
the newspapers sequestrated. The editor, 
sub-editor, and all the staff of the Jtalia 
del Popolo have been arrested and imprison- 
ed, together with the Republican Deputy De 
Andreis; the offices closed. Such extreme 
measures as these were never resorted to 
by Cavour during the revolt of Genoa 
in 1857, scarcely in such sweeping fashion 
by Crispi in Palermo during the Fasci agi- 
tation. ‘‘But,” said a veteran of °48, who 
left Milan last night at 10 and arrived here 
this morning, ‘‘Milan has a more revolution- 
ary aspect than I have seen it wear since 
those eventful days.” 


“What are the immediate causes?’ I 
inquired. “Firstly, the persistent refusal 
of the municipality to abolish the octroi or 
city tax on flour, bread, paste, rice. When 
the news came that the Government had sus- 
pended the customs tax and the municipality 
the octroi, it was too late; nay, people said 
one to another, ‘By fair means we get no- 
thing; only violence avails.’ So when the 
summons came for the calling out of the 
first category of 1873, i. ¢., of young men of 
twenty-five, who, having performed their 
term of service from twenty-one to twenty- 
three years of age, thinking themselves se- 
cure, had married and set up in life for 
themselves, and who feel not enthusiasm 
but loathing at the idea of being called on 
to fire on an unarmed starving populace, ex- 
asperation reached its height. News came 
this morning that Muzio Mussi, only son of 
the Milan Deputy and Vice-Speaker of the 
House, had been shot to death by the sol- 
diers at Pavia, where he, a student, had 
passed the day in trying to appease the 
crowd, actually warning the cavalry not to 
charge, as zinc wire had been laid down 
to trip up the horses; and this did not con- 
tribute to lessen the general indignation.” 

“But, in point of fact, what is the eitua- 
tion?’ ‘Well, this morning the workmen of se- 
veral large factories decided to quit their 
work and call out their comrades. ‘Long 
live our brothers of the army!’ they cried 
when they met infantry and cavalry, and for 
a time the soldiers were patient; but later 
the cavalry charged and numbers were 
wounded. At Corso Venezia, barricades 
were improvised, ‘in old Cernuschi fashion’; 
the tram-cars, the wagons laden with ra- 
tions and forage for the troops, were all 





pressed into the service, the pavements rip- 
ped up; and the children and women, forcing 
their way into the houses, battered the troops 
with paving-stones and tiles. The soldiers 
and police fired; dead and wounded strewed 
the ground. The Bersaglieri and Alpineers 
came to the rescue, but the same scenes 
were repeated at the different gates. At 
Porta Ticinese the struggle was flercest; the 
houses in the vicinity were left literally tile- 
less, nor could the troops dislodge the as- 
sailants from the roofs. About four P. M. 
Gen. del Maino with his staff and four 
squadrons of cavalry arrived; result un- 
known.” Barricades were erected at Porta 
Tenaglia; several gunsmiths’ shops were 
sacked; but the number of killed and wound- 
ed on both sides could not even be guessed 
at when my friend left Milan. I am closing 
my letter, commenced yesterday at four 
P. M., on Sunday, May 8, but no authentic 
news is forthcoming. Even the official Ste- 
fani telegrams are stopped; the official 
Fieramosca has received neither telegrams 
hor newspapers from Milan. 

The one gleam of light is the news of a 
slight fall in the price of grain at New 
York, and the arrival of heavy freights at 
Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, eagerly caught up 
now that the duty is rescinded. Too late, 
also, the Government is consenting to give 
work to the starving multitudes to whom it 
has been vainly promised throughout the 
winter. The money for it existed in the 
Treasury, but was detained there till minis- 
ters, municipalities, and contractors could 
agree as to who should get the lion’s share. 

J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 


MRS. STANTON’S VIEWS ON MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE. 


T© THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: While thanking you for the space 
you have given in your columns to a review 
of my book ‘Eighty Years and More,’ and 
for your comments, so fair in the main, I ask 
still more space to correct a statement mis- 
leading to your readers and unjust to me. 

You accuse me of saying, “The State has 
nothing to do with either marriage or di- 
vorce."” On careful reading you will not find 
such a statement in any of my writings. 
My speech on ‘Marriage and Divorce” deliv- 
ered before our Legislature in 1861, with a 
careful digest of the laws, under my father’s 
supervision, was published by the thousands 
and scattered all over the State. My stric- 
tures on Wendell Phillips’s position on this 
question, published in the New York Tribune 
in 1861; my answer to Judge Noah Davis, on 
the same point, in the North American Re- 
view, in 1882; an article in the Arena in 
1890; many others on the same subject pub- 
lished in newspapers; my speeches in de- 
bates in conventions; the chapter on Mar- 
riage and Divorce in my book recently pub- 
lished, all these alike show that I not only 
have recognized the wisdom of laws govern- 
ing the marriage relation, but desired that, so 
far as they relate to the entering intothecon. 
tract, they should be more restrictive. 

To my mind, parties to the marriage con- 
tract should be over eighteen years of age, 
and it should be entered into only with the 
consent of their parents. Any person of com- 
mon sense must see the necessity of iaws 








regulating the duties of parents to their 
children and to each other, the right of 
property, inheritance, support, alimony, etc., 
all important for the welfare of the State as 
well as the family. The only point in this 
relation where I have claimed individual! 
sovereignty is the right of choice, and of 
“separation” when the parties are wholly 
incompatible and antagonistic. If they de- 
sire “divorce” in order to marry again, then 
the State reasserts itself 

1 have always asked for more liberal laws 
than unhappy husbands and wives enjoy in 
the State of New York. This is the extent 
of my heresy on the question of marriage 
and divorce. Having been true to one rela- 
tion over fifty years, by example as well as 
precept, I have been a law-abiding citizen 
and rendered due honor to the State. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


New York, May 17, 1505 


“CAMPUS.” 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION 

Sir: In the Nation of April 14 a writer 
comments on the absence from all diction 
aries previous to the Century Dictionary of 
the word campus, gives an example of the 
term under date of 1868, and says ‘‘that it 
is natural to ask how long it has been in 
vogue, and when and where the usage origi- 
nated"’ (p. 285). 

May I be allowed to state that these ques 
tions were answered, probably as fully as it 
is possible to answer them, in a paper writ- 
ten in March, 1897, and shortly to be printed 
in the third volume of the ‘Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts’? 
Though writing from memory,l yet think the 
following statements are correct. 

Campus originated at Princeton, its earli 
est appearance being in a letter by an un- 
dergraduate in 1774; it first occurred in 
print in a book of travels written by an 
Englishman named Finch in 1833; the first 
American book to contain it was Mr. B. H. 
Hall's ‘College Words and Customs’ (1851); 
from Princeton it spread South, then West, 
and about fifty years ago invaded New Eng 
land, ousting the earlier yard or green; and 
now it is found in every State and Territory 
in the Union except one. Of our elder col- 
leges, almost the only one still to refuse te 
accept the intruder is Harvard, and with 
reason, for surely it would be a pity to dis- 
place, after an existence since at least as 
early as 1639, the idiomatic though homely 
yard. But even at Harvard the life of the 
older term is threatened; for the graduates 
from other institutions who now flock there 
bring the newer term with them. 

As to how the term originated, it is not 
easy to say; but the following explanation, 
though unsupported by direct evidence, is 
offered for what it is worth. After two mi- 
grations, the College of New Jersey was re- 
moved, in 1756 or 1757, to Princeton. At 
that time its grounds consisted of a field 
about three acres in extent, perfectly flat 
and treeless, in the centre of which stood 
a single building, Nassau Hall (now called 
North College). When, in 1768, Dr. Wither- 
spoon came to Princeton, fresh from Scot- 
land, is it not possible that, accustomed to 
collegiate buildings erected round a quad- 
rangle, he was struck by the altogether dif- 
ferent aspect of the American college, and 
applied to the grounds a classical term 


which fitly described their character? Ait - 


all events, before the arrival of Witherspoon, 
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yard was the word in use at Princeton, and 
it was during his presidency that, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the new term 
arose. 

It may be added that campus is now em- 
ployed in two senses: first (and this is its 
usual signification), it means the grounds 
in which the college buildings stand; and 
secondly, at a few institutions, it is used 
to designate an athletic field only. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

CROMER, ENG., May 12, 1898. 





“OF PRAYERS”; AND THE PERSONAL 
EQUATION. 


TO TH® EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Your recent editorials on the subject 
of the possibility of the conflict of prayers 
during the course of the Spanish-Cuban war 
must serve as an extenuation for this com- 
munication. 

It is an old and a true saying that every 
crow thinks her own blackbird the whitest, 
or words to that effect, and hence the per- 
sonal aspect must be forgiven me. Such for- 
giveness is permissible when writing of one’s 
only four-year-old. But my little boy is the 
happy possessor of three uncles—two by 
blood and one by marriage—who, for many 
more years than he is old, have worn Uncle 
Sam’s livery as cavalry and artillery officers. 
The first night after we received news that 
their commands had been moved, or were to 
be moved at once, the little one had finished 
his prayers after the usual routine, and his 
mother had made no mention of the war or 
its possibilities. Consequently, John thought 
he must try one on his own responsibility 
to supply the omission, and he added: “And 
jod bless Uncle Tyree and Uncle William 
and Uncle Horn, and don’t let the bullets hit 
the soldiers, but kill all the ‘Spanyons.’ ”’ 

Having thus delivered himself, the blood- 
thirsty little Jingo was at once reconciled 
to the deep sleep of childhood. 


FLOURNOY RIVERS. 
PULASKI, TENN. 


Notes. 


‘Animal Intelligence,’ from the point of 
view of the comparative psychologist, by 
Wesley Mills, is announced for early publi- 
cation by the Macmillan Co. 

T. Fisher Unwin, London, will publish 
next fall a study of the lithographic art, 
historical and msthetical, by Joseph Pen- 
neil, 

‘The Art of Taxidermy,’ by John Rowley; 
‘Familiar Life in Field and Forest,’ by F. 
Schuyler Mathews; ‘News from the Birds,’ 
by L. 8. Keyser; ‘On the Farm,’ by F. 
W. Parker and Nellie L. Helm; and Félix 
Gras's ‘The Terror,’ a romance of the French 
Revolution, translated by Mrs. Janvier, are 
current announcements by D. Appleton & Co. 

A study of the “Paradiso,” entitled 
‘Dante’s Ten Heavens,’ by Bdmund G. Gard- 
ner, is in the press of Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The second volume to appear in the Bio- 
graphical Thackeray (Harpers) is ‘Penden- 
nis,’ and Mrs. Ritchie's introduction of thirty 
pages is taken up mainly with letters and 
reminiscences relating to her father’s Char- 
terhouse and Cambridge days. The sug- 





gestion is, of course, that the raw material 
of personal experience in those years was 
’ 





afterwards worked up in the novel. Several 
new sketches appear in the introduction, two 
of which, ‘“‘Telemachus Recounting his Ad- 
ventures to Calypso” and “The Hogmagun- 
dy" (a suggestion to FitzGerald for a new 
musical instrument—a suggestion uncon- 
sciously plagiarized, by the way, in a recent 
Fliegende Blatter), are in Thackeray’s best 
manner. 

Of particular interest at the present mo- 
ment is a collection of short tales by Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield, entitled ‘Where the 
Trade Wind Blows,’ and published by the 
Macmillan Co., being descriptive of life 
on the banana plantations of a Spanish West 
Indian isle. Dramas of varying degrees of 
intensity we are given, such as there should 
be no lack of in a spot where the landed 
proprietor, native-born or exotic, takes an 
easy view of the seventh commandment, 
and the peon of all shades and as many 
dialects combines an ignorance of all the 
commandments with the possession of sun- 
dry vices and passions commonly credited in 
abundance to the inhabitants of the tropics. 
An agreeable manner of treatment, a know- 
ledge of the people, the lands, and the fruits 
thereof, and a good sense of humor, make 
these tales interesting reading, if hardly 
an exposition of the pleasantest phases of 
human nature, or an encouragement to 
those ardent patriots who are so eager to 
adi a mongrel population to our own. 

The Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Diction- 
ary (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Henry Frowde) needs no introduction to our 
readers. Part i. was published sixteen years 
ago, and few special lexicons are better 
known or have been more criticised. The 
end of the alphabet has at last been reached. 
Part iv., section ii. (pp. 961-1302), conducts 
the searcher from swith-snel to ytmest; and 
those patient and economical students who 
have kept their copies unbound, in spite of 
bother and dogs-ears, will receive this final 
instalment with something like rapture. 
But what will their feelings be when they 
read in the Preface that certain matters re- 
quiring revision ‘will be attempted in a 
supplement, which will be prepared as soon 
as possible’? That the earlier parts of the 
work need revision is undoubted—indeed, it 
is not too much to say that parts i., il. 
ought to be rewritten—but it is hard to see 
how anything satisfactory can be done in a 
Supplement. Has any department of learn- 
ing been unluckier than Anglo-Saxon -lexi- 
cography? 

The new Syriac text of the Gospels recently 
published in England is now followed by 
‘The Coptic Version of the New Testament 
in the Northern Dialect, otherwise called 
Memphitic and Bohairic’ (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Henry Frowde). The two 
volumes now issued, under the editorial su- 
pervision of the Rev. G. Horner, contain the 
four Gospels. In deference to the opinion of 
Profs. Stern and Guidi and the late Prof. 
P. de Lagarde, the text of a single MS. (Hunt- 
ington 17, in the Bodleian Library) has been 
printed, without attempt at emendation— 
obviously the right course. There is an in- 
troduction, with critical apparatus, and a 
literal English translation. Schwartze’s text 
has been the standard throughout. The edi- 
torial work appears to be carefully done, and 
the thanks of New Testament students are 
due to Mr. Horner, on whom the preparation 
of these volumes has entailed a great expen- 
diture of time and labor (among other things 
the collation of over fifty Coptic MSS.). It 





is also a sort of international work; the edi- 
tor has had the support and assistance of the 
English scholars, Neubauer, Ellis, Margo- 
liouth, Headlam, Robinson, and Rieu; the 
Italians Guidi and Carini; the Germans 
Stern, Pietschmann, Erman, Steindorff, and 
Schmidt; the French Zotenberg and Taram; 
the Americans, Hyvernat and Gregory (the 
latter a professor in the University of Leip- 
zig), and the Patriarch Cyril of Alexandria, 
and other Egyptians. A detailed comparison 
of the text with that of the Greek MSS. and 
other authorities cited by Tischendorf is 
promised by Mr. Horner. 

The second volume of Alfred Zimmer- 
mann’s “Die Europiischen Kolonien” (Ber- 
lin: Mittler) is entitled ‘Die Kolonialpolitik 
Grossbritanniens.’ It is a volume of nearly 
500 pages, and traces the history of English 
colonization from the earliest times to 
the period of the American Revolu- 
tion and the achievement of Ameri- 
can independence. The work is written with 
admirable perspicuity and impartiality, and 
is rendered additionally attractive and in- 
structive by three chromolithographic maps 
showing the growth of English colonies in 
North America till 1783, and of British pos- 
sessions in India and other parts of the world 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The latest number of “Litterarische For- 
schungen,” edited by Prof. Schick of Munich 
and Prof. Von Waldberg of Heidelberg, and 
published by Feller in Weimar, is Georg 
Sarrazin’s ‘William Shakespeare’s Lehr- 
jahre.’ The author points out what he 
deems two errors in the criticism of Shak- 
spere: first, the rejection of his earlier works 
because they are not thought good enough 
for him, and, secondly, the rejection of him 
as a poet because, from what we know of 
his character and career, he is not thought 
good enough for his works. This latter view 
gave rise to the Baconian theory. The pre- 
sent monograph attempts to trace the de- 
velopment of Shakspere’s genius as revealed 
in his youthful productions, before he at- 
tained the mastery generally associated with 
his name. 


The change in the character of the work 
of the Boston Public Library is well illus- 
trated by the May Bulletin of additions, in 
which, out of some four hundred titles, only 
thirteen are of works of English fiction. The 
Bulletin also contains the first two parts of 
a useful list of books on social reform, in- 
cluding those upon early and present in- 
dustrial and social conditions; as well as a 
list of the 184 serials of which an analytical 
card index is being published by the Ame- 
rican Library Association. This is in a 
measure supplementary to the scheme of 
the Royal Society of London for cataloguing 
scientific literature; the publications of the 
more important learned societies being 
chosen, together with those relating to so- 
ciology, political science, history, geogra- 
phy, philosophy, and other allied subjects. 

In the combined Nos. 1-6 of Volume 30 
of the Bulletin of the Hssex Institute one 
may read the interesting proceedings at the 
festive celebration of the first half century 
of this unique foundation in Salem, Mass. 
Its success on the side of collections in anti- 
quities, art, natural history, and publica- 
tions has taxed all its resources for house 
room, and it is still an object for a wise 
public-spirited benevolence. At this festival 
an offer was received, from the son of the 
sculptor W. W. Story, of his late father’s 
casts of his principal works; and announce- 
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ment was made by Mr. George R. Curwen 
that he intended to bequeath to the Institute 
all his domestic antique furniture, portraits, 
china, and glass—the portraits including the 
likenesses of ten generations of the donor’s 
family, all Salem people. The Salem Lyceum 
has this year dissolved itself into the In- 
stitute, which will carry on its lecture 
courses. 

In January of this year the Archivio Sto- 
rico dell’ Arte put on a new and highly or- 
namental cover, with a new title, L’Arte. 
The change appears to have been made in 
order that the review may treat on occasion 
of modern as well as of ancient art. 

In the same month was published the first 
number of the Rivista d'Italia, a monthly 
magazine, whose list of contributors includes 
such names as Carducci, Arturo Graf, Isidor 
Del Longo, Domenico Grioli, Fogazzaro, 
Paolo Lioy, and many others of the most 
prominent names in Italian literature. There 
are a few good illustrations, wherever such 
can add to the value of the text. The price 
(20 lire for Italy and 25 for the countries 
included in the postal union) is moderate 
enough to promise success for the praise- 
worthy enterprise. 

The Geological Survey of New South 
Wales has begun the publication of a new 
serial entitled Mineral Resources. The two 
numbers which have appeared treat of chro- 
mic iron ore, its modes of occurrence, min- 
ing, dressing, uses, and value, and of the 
occurrence of Tungsten ores. Both papers 
are by J. E. Carne, F.G.S. 

“Petroleum in Burma” is the subject of 
an elaborate paper by Dr. F. Noetling in the 
latest volume of the Memoirs of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. The author de- 
scribes the geological features of the lo- 
ealities where oil is found, and discusses 
the economic importance of the different oil- 
fields. There has been a great increase in 
the number of productive wells since 1888, 
and the amount of oil produced has in- 
creased several hundred per cent. Maps and 
illustrations accompany this memoir. 

The latest issue of that excellent bi- 
monthly, the Zeitschrift of the German Pa- 
lestine Society, although a double number 
(vol. xx., parts 2 and 3), is devoted en- 
tirely to a splendid specimen of original re- 
search, namely, the investigation of the 
Southern Bashan districts, east of the Jor- 
dan, by Dr. G. Schumacher of Haifa, who 
has for months been traversing the country 
by appointment of the Society. The article 
discusses with accuracy and full details 
what has hitherto been practically a terre 
incognita in Biblical and Oriental geography. 
It is accompanied by seventy-seven illustra- 
tions, all new and given with exact mea- 
surements. The fine map, which covers 
Northern Adshlun and Southern Hauran, 
is on a scale of 1:152,000, and is based al- 
most entirely on new researches of Schu- 
macher’s made during the years 1895-96. Its 
usefulness is materially enhanced by a list 
of names, covering all the localities men- 
tioned; these are given in both Arabic and 
in transcription, together with explanatory 
notes. 

The Ministry for Education and Public 
Worship of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
has published a report of the attendance at 
the eight universities to be found in the 
kingdoms and countries represented in the 
Reichsrath. The data are for the winter 
semester of 1897-98. The grand total is 16,- 
995, an increase of 274 over the preceding 





half year. The number of students is thus 
a little more than one-half the university at- 
tendance in Germany. Of this total, 1,200 
are students of theology, 8,335 are in the law 
department, 4,316 in the medical, and 2,544 
in the philosophical. These are distributed 
among the universities themselves in the 
following order: Vienna, 6,534; Innsbruck, 
1,008; Prague (German), 1,321; Prague (Bo- 
hemian), 2,839; Lemburg, 1,726; Cracow, 1,- 
443; Czernowitz, 385. The theological facul. 
ties report an increase of 111 students, the 
law department of 257, and the philosophical 
of 343, while the medical faculties show a 
decrease of 412. 

The University of Erlangen has been put 
on the defensive against insinuations on ac- 
count of the disproportionately large num- 
ber of its doctor promotions. It seems that 
in 1896-97 Erlangen turned out more doc- 
tors than any other German university, and 
one-half of all the doctores juris of that year 
in the whole Empire (177 out of 355). This 
startling fact the University attributes to the 
‘freedom from formalities and ceremonious- 
ness’ of its regulations—an explanation 
which does not fully satisfy some of the 
critics, who, however, disclaim imputing to 
the Bavarian university the principle for- 
merly recognized by another small university: 
“Accipimus pecuniam et mittimus asinum in 
patriam.”’ 

The conception of the stage as an educa- 
tional agency, which has been quite general 
in Germany since the time of Schiller, has 
in recent years produced practical results In 
the shape of representations for the special 
benefit of pupils of the common schools. At 
Hamburg eight thousand children were 
three times (in January, February, and March) 
taken to the Stadt-Theater, where such plays 
as “William Tell,”” “The Maid of Orleans,” 
and “Minna von Barnhelm” were given with 
an excellent assignment of parts. The seat- 
ing capacity of the house being two thou- 
sand, each play had to be given four times. 
The price of admission had been put at six 
cents, and when it was found that some chil- 
dren could not afford even this small amount, 
they were provided with tickets at the ex- 
pense of beneficent citizens. It is interest- 
ing to read in the Hamburg Jugend-Warte 
the favorable expressions of teachers con- 
cerning the influence of these entertainments 
upon their pupils; they may be summed up 
in the words of one of them: ‘‘Theschool rep- 
resentations are an educational instrument 
of the first rank.”” At Leipzig and Breslau, 
and probably in other cities, similar advan- 
tages are offered to the pupils of the upper 
classes of the Volksschulen, though not on 
as generous a scale as at Hamburg. 

The Danish Medical Association, with the 
assistance of the Government, has, during the 
past few months, distributed throughout Den- 
mark placards and pamphlets giving careful 
instructions for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis. The placards are to be hung up in 
conspicuous places in railroad carriages and 
stations, schools and factories, and are dis- 
tributed without charge to those asking for 
them. This measure, combined with the ef- 
forts that are now being made for the estab- 
lishment of hospitals for the special treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, ought to have an ap- 
preciable effect upon the present rapid spread 
of the disease in Denmark. 

The abolitionists used to be credited with 
long memories, and longevity was also their 
portion. From time to time the press writes 
the obituary of the “last survivor’ of the 








Garrisonian band, and there are always more 
to come. Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, 
sends us from his well-known photographic 
studio an imperial panel portrait of the late 
Robert Purvis of the same city, who was actu- 
ally the last survivor of the little company 
that founded in Philadelphia the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in December, 1833. He 
was the youngest but one of all the members 
of the convention, being the senior by a few 
months of the late James Miller McKim. 
Mr. Purvis, though allied by blood and mar- 
riage with the African race, was a man of 
singularly handsome and wholly Anglo-Sax- 
on appearance, of polished manners, and yet 
logically a target for the prejudice which 
would have subjected him to the usual indig- 
nities visited upon his “color.” Mr. Gute- 
kunst’s portrait is excellent. 

The same artist sends us a corresponding 
portrait of President Patton of Princeton; 
and this too is to be praised. 


—Hand,hang,and have are the show-pieces 
in Dr. Murray's first instalment of H for 
the Oxford Dictionary (New York: Henry 
Frowde), which is unusually full of matter 
for curious study. Take the attributives, 
nouns, and verbs derived from proper names. 
Hamiltonian has no fewer than four allu- 
sions: to James Hamilton (1769-1831) and 
his system of teaching languages; to Sir 
William Hamilton (1788-1856), the Scotch 
philosopher; to Sir William Rowan Hamil- 
ton (1805-'65), the Irish mathematician; and 
finally to Alexander Hamiltof. The hansom 
cab perpetuates the name of the architect 
and designer who in 1834 patented the pro- 
totype of this vehicle. The English botanist 
Stephen Hales is the namesake of the genus 
Halesia, to which belongs our Southern 
snowdrop or silver-bell tree; and, observing 
that this name is pronounced in four sylla- 
bles, with the stress on the antepenult, we 
wonder if South African Rhodesia is or is 
to be a rhyme for it. To Hansardize means 
“to confront (a member of Parliament) with 
his former utterances as recorded in ‘Han- 
sard’ "'—to Chamberlainize, as it were; to 
employ the deadly parallel. To Harvey or 
Harveyize steel plates is to harden them “‘by 
a process invented by H{ayward] A. Harvey 
of New Jersey (patented in England 1888, 
No. 401), as all who know the end-of-the- 
century armored vessel are aware. Lin- 
coln’s “half slave and half free’’ is quoted 
under half; and under hang together Frank- 
lin’s “Yes, or we shall assuredly all hang 
separately.” Franklin, by the way, would 
have missed the printer’s “hanging inden- 
tion,” and Keats’s Letters (Jan. 5, 1818) 
would have supplied an extra shade of mean- 
ing for hang out: “Stopping at a tavern they 
call hanging out. Where do you sup? is 
Where do you hang out?” 


—Bentham’s “‘greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” had a singular history. It 
“was first enunciated by Hutcheson, 1736, 
thence taken into Italian, ‘la massima feli- 
cita nel maggior numero,’ by Beccaria,” in 
1764, reappearing in English in a transla- 
tion of this author’s ‘Dei Delitti e delle Pene’ 
in 1766; ‘thence in Priestley, 1768, and Ben- 
tham, 1776," while Gen. Perronet Thompson 
in 1829 shortened it to “greatest happiness 
principle,” “rule of greatest happiness.” 
Types of such transmigrations are also 
harlequin, the Italian arlecchino being pos- 
sibly the same as Old French herlequin, etc., 
of which “the ultimate origin is possibly 
Teutonic”; and harguebus, Middle High Ger- 
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man hake(n)biihse, transformed by Italian 
popular etymology into ercobuso, this in turn 
effecting a change of the earlier French 
name haquebute into arquebus, which was 
taken over into English. The dish haggis, 
‘now considered specially Scotch,’’ was po- 
pular in English cookery down to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Acertain class 
of purists will be surprised to find had rather 
quietly ranged in line with had better, had 
liefer, had sooner, with a reference to Dr. F. 
Hall’s ‘‘exhaustive treatment” of this idiom 
(as, by the way, for Hansa we are referred 
to Dr. Gross), and similarly to find the collo- 
quial have got cited as a simple example of 
the present tense of have forming a present 
of completed action, or “present perfect.’’ 
The noun has-been (the veteran who lags 
superfluous on the stage, one past his use- 
fulness) ought to have retained its obsolete 
fellow hadiwist (vain regret, if I had known). 
The three forms, hap hazard, hap-hazard, 
haphazard suggest a principle of hyphena- 
tion (to avoid the ambiguous ph when the 
two words are written as one). 


—In Mr. Arthur Waugh’s ‘Pamphlet Li- 
brary’ (Henry Holt & Co.) the volume of re- 
ligious tracts is edited by the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer. His range is considerably wider 
than that of Mr. Rhys in the literary sec- 
tion, or than that of Mr. Pollard in the po- 
litical. Whereas Mr. Rhys begins with Sid- 
ney’s ‘Apologie for Poetry’ and Mr. Pollard 
with Sexby’s ‘Killing No Murder,’ Mr. Dear- 
mer goes back to Wyclif’s ‘Septem Hereses’ 
and ends with No. 7 of the ‘‘Tracts for the 
Times.”’ In further comparison with these 
predecessors his selections are shorter, more 
widely representative, and, it seems to us, 
more informed with the spirit of terse pole- 
mic. Out of his eighteen pieces only twe 
deal with general religious topics. Fox's 
‘Concerning the Rule’ and Swift’s ‘Abolish- 
ing of Christianity’ neither of them gets 
far into the depths of abstract speculation, 
but, especially in the case of Swift, they 
are more than sectarian. The rest centre 
round points connected either with the 
Church of Rome, or with the Church of 
England, or with difficulties cropping out 
between the Establishment and Dissenters. 
It should be remembered that the corner- 
stone of the series is a rigid test. Only 
those pamphlets are admitted “which, be- 
sides possessing the saving qualities of dis- 
tinction and style, have also exercised a 
striking influence upon the current events.” 
In Mr. Dearmer’s volume the names of Hall- 
fax, Defoe, Swift, Sydney Smith, and New- 
man vouch for “style and distinction,” while 
there is no denying the effect produced by 
Simon Fish’s ‘Supplicacyon for the Beggers,’ 
Prynne’s ‘Looking-Glasse for Lordly Pre- 
lates,’ and Law’s ‘Second Letter to the 
Bishop of Bangor.’ Cartright, Parsons, Bast- 
wick, Baxter, and Charles Leslie are among 
the other writers included. We must say 
that we always find Martin Marprelate a lit- 
tle tiresome, though we cannot deny the 
historical importance of the controversy. 
Apart from the amusement which one has in 
watching the deft cut and thrust of these old 
encounters, a valuable impression is left by 
the sight of sixteenth and seventeenth-cen- 
tury sword-play, as it was practised in re- 
ligious broils. To use the editor’s own 
words, “it cannot fail to encourage the 
growth of that historic sense which has 
proved so useful a solvent of many bitter 
disputations.” 


, 





-~The decision of the Minister of Public 
Instruction against the further admission of 
foreign (i. €., non-Prussian) students te the 
department of mechanical engineering in the 
Technische Hochschule of Charlottenburg 
shows the most radical way of solving the 
‘‘Auslanderfrage’’ which has for some time 
been agitating the public mind in various 
parts of Germany. A more gentle and no 
doubt quite effective remedy for the crowd- 
ing of excessive numbers of students from 
without into some German technical insti- 
tutions and universities would be found, as 
the editor of the Hochschul-Nachrichtcn re- 
marks, in the enforcement of uniform re- 
quirements for admission in the case of all 
students. That the question itself may be- 
come a serious one appears from reports of 
several institutions. Thus, the non-German 
students at the Darmatadt Polytechnicum, 
one of the smaller institutions of its kind, 
numbered three hundred during the last 
semester. The authorities have, however, not 
thought it best to adopt any restrictive mea- 
sures heyond requiring foreigners to furnish 
proof of sufficient means of subsistence. In 
Saxony the Ministry has had under con- 
sideration an increase of tuition fees for stu- 
dents from other states, in order to relieve 
the pressure for room in the lecture halls 
and laboratories of the famous mining aca- 
demy of Freiberg. The senate of the Tech- 
nical High School at Brunswick™has some- 
what stiffened the entrance conditions for 
foreigners without otherwise yielding to cer- 
tain demands made by the student body 
which betrayed a narrow and hostile spirit 
towards foreigners. Various motives and in- 
terests, some perfectly legitimate and honor- 
able, others rather selfish and narrow-mind- 
ed, are at the bottom of this whole question, 
and there is every prospect that the near fu- 
ture will bring about changes in the condi- 
tions under which students from other coun- 
tries can enter German technical schools and 
universities. The granting of the degree of 
M.D. by the University of Berlin to foreign 
students whose general preparatory training 
was sufficient, has already been made the 
subject of discussion in medical associations 
and in the press. 


--The results of the investigation of the 
committee appointed by the Sociedad Geo- 
grafica of Lima (Peru) to ascertain exact 
data concerning the effect of high altitudes 
upon the human body, are beginning to ap- 
pear in the Bulletin of that society, the first 
instalment of measurements of vital or 
respiratory capacity being published in the 
number corresponding to the second tri- 
mestre of 1897, The measurements were 
made by Dr. La Puente with modern instru- 
ments of precision, and include external 
dimensions of the thorax as well as the 
quantity of air exhaled after a forced inhala- 
tion—that is to say, the vital capacity. The 
results are stated in tabular form substan- 
tially without comment, and hence require 
some manipulation to fit them for compari- 
son with the results obtained by Hutchinson 
and others. Taking one of the most inte- 
resting tables from measurements made on 
indigenous Indians resident in the vicinity of 
Oroya, 12,248 feet above sea level, and cor- 
recting for age and stature, the average 
vital capacity is 3,847.6 cubic centimetres, 
which is only 78.72 cubic centimetres greater 
than the Kuropean average for men thirty- 
five years old, and of an average stature of 
1.727 metres. The Oroya Indians show an 
average stature of 1.65 metres. While the re- 





sult is hardly what might have been antici- 
pated, some individuals certainly possess ex- 
traordinary respiratory capacity, in one case 
reaching 4,400 cubic centimetres, the age be- 
ing eighteen years, andthe height1.69 metres, 
This is equivalent to a capacity of 4,797.4 
cubic centimetres for a man of normal 
height thirty-five years old. It would seem 
that the observations of travellers concern- 
ing the increase of lung capacity with rare- 
faction of the air must have been based 
upon such extraordinary cases rather than 
upon average ones. The same number of 
the Bulletin contains an interesting article 
by Federico Moreno upon mortality in the 
city of Lima. With the exception of one 
brief period from 1857 to 1860, the annual 
increase of population has never reached one 
per cent. since the year 1700. Considering 
the natural healthfulness of the dry west- 
ern coast of South America, this is a condi- 
tion which, as Sefior Moreno well insists, 
should be promptly remedied. Bad sanita- 
tion is responsible in part for Lima occu- 
pying a position as the eighth unhealthiest 
important city in the world, although the 
ravages of consumption, due to the almost 
universal prevalence of tuberculosis in the 
cattle supplying the city with milk, mount 
up to 27.24 per cent. of the total deaths. In 
charming contrast to this state of things is 
the record of Piura, where, against 750 
deaths, there were 1,780 births in three 
years; and even this is exceeded by Sullana, 
where, during the past seven years, there 
have been only 700 deaths, while the num- 
ber of births reached 4,485. 
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‘The Disaster,’ a translation of ‘Le Désas- 
tre’ by MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte, is 
a vivid and impressive account of the 
Franco-Prussian war. There are some ficti- 
tious persons, or, at least names, but artifices 
of construction are discarded, and the actual 
events of a consummate tragedy presented in 
chronological succession with an air of un- 
affected veracity. The opening scene is 
a state reception at Saint Cloud, when war 
was in the air, when it was felt that “war 
was wanted in high places’’—an epitome of 
that splendid sham, the Second Empire. 
Here Pierre du Breuil, the connecting link 
of events, is introduced, and his observations 
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and feelings forecast that disastrous future 
whose spectre from the beginning obstructed 
for thoughtful men the pleasant, easy road 
to Berlin. Du Breuil is a soldier tried in 
Italy and Africa, and, at the moment, an 
orderly officer of the Minister of War. From 
the agitation and confusion of preparation for 
advance to the Rhine, he passes with Ba- 
zaine’s corps to Metz as an officer of the 
general staff. So he has every chance to 
know all that the chiefs permitted to be 
known of their plans, to take part in several 
battles, to observe confusion, mismanage- 
ment, corruption in every department of the 
service, and to hear the officers’ criticism of 
Bazaine—at first a whisper of discontent, 
growing to accusation of bad faith, culminat- 
ing in rage, despair, and a cry of, ‘‘Trea- 
son.”’ 

The characterization of Du Breuil and a 
number of brother officers shows many re- 
markable literary qualities. They come from 
the nobility, the bourgeoisie, and the peasan- 
try; some are passionate, impetuous, gay. 
some are cool, prudent, severe; but all are 
brave, patriotic soldiers, heedful of military 
discipline, obedient to the leader’s orders 
even when their wisdom is doubted, con- 
sciously blind pieces in the game. When the 
end comes and a great army is handed over 
to the enemy, a few cannot endure such 
humiliation, the natural man asserts him- 
self, and each takes his destiny in his own 
hands, finding liberty or death. But Du 
Breuil feels that as he would have shared the 
army’s glory, so he must share its shame, 
and, bowing his head to the Prussian yoke, 
he goes into captivity, an obedient soldier, 
but a poor hero of romance. 


The authors’ object, however, is not to 
lead one man or a dozen men through a 
series of marvellous exploits to a pictur- 
esquely heroic conclusion. They have tried 
to describe vividly in detail the inception, 
conduct, and result of a war in which an 
army full of spirit and patriotism was van- 
quished as much by the incompetence of 
some powerful persons and the baseness of 
others as by the superior skill and force of 
the enemy. They have achieved even more 
than they undertook, for their description of 
one war includes, besides pictures of battles 
and fighting-men, pictures of the effects 
of the struggle on the condition and morale 
of the French people, and is an indictment of 
every war as a grim satire on the assump- 
tions of Christian civilization. These authors, 
it is well to remember, were soldiers before 
they became authors, and their father fell 
at Sedan, charging at the head of his Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique. Their observations, feel- 
ings, and conclusions cannot be scoffed at as 
the dreams and imaginations of mere lite- 
rary fellows. Their book has the authority 
of knowledge and the bitterness of expe- 
rience. 

Love and war by sea and land divide the 
honors of Archdeacon Brady's tale of the 
Revolution entitled ‘For Love of Country.’ 
The author has the power to make an old 
tale appear better and clearer than a new 
one, a power born of enthusiasm for the cause, 
and a belief that the Revolution was a pas- 
sionate struggle for human rights—as nearly 
as possible, a righteous war. His patriotism 
being a finer sentiment than pcrtisanship, 
he treats the enemy with unfailing courtesy. 
The English sailor, Lord Desborough, is as 
fine a figure as his rival and foe, the Ame- 
rican, John Seymour. The laurel for su- 
preme courage is given to Capt. Vincent and 








the crew of the Yarmouth, who, after anni- 
hilating the little Randolph, went dowu with 
their disabled ship in perfect order, cheering 
the red flag of England nailed to the 
wrecked mast-head. This famous engage- 
ment is uncommonly well described, but 
perhaps not better than that between the 
Ranger, commanded by Capt. John Paul 
Jones, and the English frigate Juno. In 
these old-time fights the ship shares the 
life and spirit of the men, and the combat 
has vastly greater human interest than one 
between modern death-dealing machines. To 
the description the author brings knowledge 
acquired by service in the navy, which prob- 
ably helps the uninitiated to understand and 
to feel as if he were in the thick of things. 
The chapters given to the crossing of the 
Delaware and the Jersey campaign are 
rather out of direct interest, and chiefly 
valuable for a natural and pleasing sketch of 
Washington. In the love romance, laughter 
and tears are fairly mingled, and a happy 
way found out of sore trial. The politica) 
faith of the young rebel, Kate Wilton, and of 
the old royalist, Mrs. Talbot, is an animat- 
ing force, not a garment, and the suffering 
of each a personal contribution, from one 
to the Country and from the other to the 
King. 


The potency of fashion is well illustrated 
by the prevalence of the novel of romantic 
and picturesque adventure. Many of the 
chroniclers of the commonplace so plentiful 
a few years ago have disappeared from pub- 
lic view, and most of the younger aspirants 
tofame dip their pens in blood. Mr. Lush, 
the author of ‘The Federal Judge,’ has rather 
flown in the face of fashion and written a 
sober novel about people engaged in com- 
merce and the practice of peaceful profes- 
sions. Still, the subject is war—war between 
a great corporation and the people; but the 
conflict is conducted by minds, and the most 
deadly implement is an injunction of 
doubtful validity, issued by the Federal 
Judge to restrain the employees of the Trans- 
American Railroad from striking. The story 
develops the methods Mr. Gardwell used to 
advance his corporation's interests without 
reference to honor or honesty, and to assure 
his own fortune at any cost. Gardwell is 
an unscrupulous person of infinite resource, 
but comes to an inglorious end through fol- 
lies of which a duller villain, with a little 
prudence, would hardly have been capable. 
He is very well drawn, but not well enough 
to satisfy, because he succeeds too easily, 
and never encounters any serious opposition. 
His great achievement is the capture of the 
simple, honest circuit judge, Tracy Dunn, 
and the conversion of this sworn foe of cor- 
porations into a most pliable and useful tool. 
By his tact and keen judgment of men, he 
makes a friend of the Judge, and then, realiz- 
ing the insufficiency of common methods of 
corruption, by bringing to bear subtle and 
well-calculated influences, without exciting 
a suspicion in the mind of the Judge, makes 
him perfectly his own. The characterization 
of the Judge is an excellent bit of work, 
and the moral of it is that every man has 
his price, though some may sell themselves 
unwittingly. Mr. Lush has a good deal to 
learn about novel-writing. His romance is 
hampered by lifeless conventions, and his 
style is not a style, but a way of telling 
things too plain and literal to charm. These 
are defects which may be overcome and prob- 
ably will be by a writer with a desire to ex- 
press things well worth that trouble, and 





with the very rare power of putting a real 
man in a book. 

When America is so old that native heroes 
shall have become epical and legendary, the 
cow-boy will doubtless be the centre of anim 


posing cycle. Mr. Wister’s Western sketches 
are valuable contributions to the tradition 
The name of the last, “Lin McLean,” its 
well chosen for perpetuation. The legend 
of Lin McLean sounds as well as the legend 


of Arthur, or Roland, or Amadis Already 
his figure has the imaginative charm of a 
vanishing type, for Mr. Wister says that he 
lived long ago, in the “happy days when 
Wyoming was a Territory with a future in 
stead of a State with a past, and the un 
fenced cattle grazed upon her ranges by 
prosperous thousands."’ He possesses qualt 
ties necessary for heroes of any race or ha 
tion, such as daring in war, gallantry in 
love, and a reserve of emotional sensibility 
To these he adds an impassive demeanor, 
an ironical outlook on his world, and a com 
mand of sententious comment and sparkling 


metaphor without which no hero could be 
accepted as American. 

Bret Harte will always be the great au- 
thority for the myth of the ‘Forty-Niner,” 
though his later works tend to enfeeble the 
early vigorous conception of mid-century 


Argonauts. He seems to have lost his in 
tuitive skill, and to have made no percepti 
ble advance in art by the constant practice 
of writing. One of his recent productions, 
“Three Partners,”’ is a vulgar intrigue with 
out motive, badly constructed, and in the 
end quite incoherent. Another, “Tales of 
Trail and Town,”’ is less discreditable to his 
reputation. Some of the episodes are thriil 


ing, and some of the characters strongly 
imagined, but every tale is impaired in 
value or rendered worthless by faults that 
can be attributed only to laziness, or indif 
ference, or an absolute failure of literary 
instinct. 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has written many 
tales of Georgia, the civil war, and the col- 
ored brother, but has had the discretion not 
to overwrite. We are already familiar with 
the kind of people who move through his 
latest volume, “Tales of the Home Folk,’ 
and meet them without expectation of no 
velty, but with hope of being well entertain 
ed. The author's kind, genial, and humorous 
personality lives in every episode, and un 
failingly excites the desirable sensations of 
pleasure and satisfaction. In one sketch, 
“The Late Mr. Watkins of Georgia,’ Mr 
Harris recounts with excellent humer the 
troubles brought upon him by the “Uncle 
Remus” tales. The learned to the earth's 
remotest ends appear to have taken him 
with embarrassing solemnity, and call upon 
him in many tongues to engage in the most 
acrimonious controversies about folk-lore 
and myth. 

In Mr. Mitchell's clever and origina! tale, 
‘Gloria Victis,” a country clergyman, Dr 
Thorne, startles his congregation by declar- 
ing that Christ reincarnate frequently visita 
this earth to lift up those who despair and 
to lead sinners to repentance By the 
miracle wrought in his last chapter, the au- 
thor attempts to show that Dr. Thorne's 
conviction was not an hallucination. Though 
the attempt is perhaps too daring for com- 
plete success, it is not a failure, and the 
incident appears possible if not probable 
Undotbtedly, since a miracle was needed to 
save Steve Wadsworth, objection to its use 
would be ungrateful. He is a most attrac- 
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tive youth, and, however surprising, never 
incredible, always a logical argument from 
his inheritance. This unpleasant and dan- 
gerous inheritance is described by Mr. 
Mitchell in uncompromising modern fashion, 
bluntly, tersely, with much insidious irony 
and humor. His manner is rather better 
suited to realistic narrative than to the dis- 
cussion of Christian doctrines and ethics. 
For these serious subjects he is a trifle 
flippant, never, however, falling into irre- 
verence or cheap cynicism. 

Most of the tales in the volume entitled 
‘An American Mother’ are impressions of 
New York’s most fashionable society, not 
much more than gossip without the piquan- 
cy of scandal. The author, like most writers 
who present their observations of this class 
to the general public, firmly believes that its 
one aim is to repress individuality, that it ab- 
hors independent action and holds originali- 
ty equivalent to irretrievable disgrace. 
Twenty or even ten years ago this may have 
been Gospel truth, but we feel that justice 
is not being done to the development of our 
aristocracy. It is hardly possible that a 
class intimately familiar with the ways 
of genuine aristocrats can have perpetuated 
errors natural enough in its primitive, ex- 
perimental period. Some one must have 
been keen enough to discover that no mortal 
is so carelessly and confidently himself as is 
a duke, or an earl, or even a penniless young- 
er son of unquestioned lineage. Such obser- 
vations must surely have been whispered 
about New York and Newport and Lenox, 
and excited an earnest effort towards imita- 
tion of illustrious example. It is at all 
events wise to receive with caution the 
statements of persons who tell us that our 
aristocrats are still intensely preoccupied 
with questions of etiquette, and have no am- 
bition except to be colorless members of 
a recognized “best set’’—our shabby substi- 
tute for “‘nobility and gentry.’’ The cha- 
racters in two or three of these sketches are 
far removed from the paralyzing influence 
of a best set, and in dealing with them Miss 
Underwood shows some knowledge of human 
nature. She has an excellent notion of form 
and a lively style, which make one regret 
a waste of talent on the appearances of 
things. 

The best of the people in Mr. Gissing’s 
‘Whirlpool’ are only .upper-middle-class, 
yet have many points in common with the 
American aristocrat as celebrated in fiction. 
They have a similar solicitude about sets, 
and a similar regard for uniformity of man- 
ner and of taste in clothes and cookery. 
They have not nearly s0 much money, and 
indeed suffer great inconvenience through 
the inadequacy of bank accounts for desired 
expenditure. The families who are in, or 
are struggling to get into, the whirlpool of 
London life, derive their incomes from the 
professions or the stock exchange or the 
timely legacies of a maiden aunt—that spe- 
clal British providence of the helpless or 
unfortunate or spendthrift nephew. These 
families ought to be happy, but are not, and 
their discomfort is in every instance at- 
tributed to the folly of the women. Mrs. 
Abbott, Mrs. Rolfe, Mrs. Carnaby, Mrs. 
Leach are all blessed with affectionate hus- 
bands, who slave for them, believe in them, 
and run into debt for them. Some of these 
ladies give in return snubs, bad temper, 
constant demands for more money and for 
absolute freedom from domestic care. Others 
preserve a fair face, but cherish a deadly 


, 





’ 
determination to get what they want, which 
is generally what their lords don’t want, 
and always what they have to pay for. The 
only reasonably happy pair live in the coun- 
try, where the wife—occupied with children 
and chickens—has no time to strike for 
freedom, and finds mental refreshment in 
the husband’s Latin quotations. Fate has 
surely been especially cruel to Mr. Gissing 
in his experience of women. 

The affairs of these families are closely 
enough interwoven to make a novel, but Mr. 
Gissing cares less for the whole effect than 
for the representation of individuals. He 
cannot see that though the separate charac- 
terization may be true, the combination is 
false. He falls into the commonest error 
of pessimists, so keen for defect and failure 
that they ignore perfection and success. So 
their labor, however sincere, is futile. They 
teach nothing, because nobody of age to read 
and understand them believes what they 
say. 

In ‘The School for Saints’ Mrs. Craigie has 
relied but little on herself, and has shown 
an humble and catholic spirit in imitation. 
Her first scene, at Miraflores, and several 
others, including the important one near the 
end in Catesby Church, are very close copies 
of George Meredith’s method and manner. 
The primitive Fathers and famous liturgies 
contribute largely to her expression of re- 
ligious sentiment, the modern and minor 
romantic novelists to the adventures with 
the Carlists in Spain, while the hand of 
Disraeli, so long dead in letters, is over all. 
The author challenges comparison with Dis- 
raeli by introducing him in her story, epi- 
gram incarnate, “wearing a light overcoat, 
gray trousers, a white hat, and lavender 
gloves.’ These details of costume help us 
to know when he is being Delphic in his 
own person and when in Mrs. Craigie’s. 
The worst of his domination of the page is 
that it casts suspicion on those dashing 
cynicisms and brilliant ironies which sparkle 
all over Mrs. Craigie’s less serious and more 
amusing works. 

Separately, the other literary influences 
have not affected her badly, but she has 
not assimilated them to the point of pro- 
ducing harmony and unity. The book, there- 
fore, is tiresome and artificial except in the 
expression of religious sentiment, which has 
an ardor illogical and hot as of one newly 
come into inheritance of faith. Respectable 
though Mrs. Craigie’s ambition may be, it 
has soared too high. She has not been able 
to sustain characters through a series of 
situations in which different aspects must 
show themselves—characters that cannot be 
hit off by a few epigrams. The intrinsic un- 
reality of her book is not modified by such 
devices as italics, footnotes, and marginal 
references to lost documents. These are but 
feebie protests to establish a suspected ve- 
racity, and suggest the author’s conscious- 
ness of weakness and insufficiency. 








A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


A Dictionary of Quotations (Classical). By 
T. B. Harbottle. The Macmillan Co. 1897. 
“Quotation,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a good 

thing; there is a community of mind in it. 

Classical quotation is the parole of literary 

men all over the world.’’ That was in the 

happy tempus actum when a background of 
solid classical scholarship was to be as- 
sumed in the literary man. Even in these 





days of dictionary erudition the adroit jour- 
nalist recognizes that, in the embroidery of 
quotations which he is to palm off as an 
essay, an occasional gold thread of classical 
allusion gives an agreeable and easy 
effect of learning worn lightly. To offer 
the world an idea with the air of an in- 
ventor, and drive it home with a classical 
illustration in which it has already been 
crystallized in inevitable language, is a lite- 
rary trick that has always been crowned 
with success. The appearance of the first 
really exhaustive manual of classical quo- 
tations may be, from the old-fashioned point 
of view, but a sign of the distemper of learn- 
ing. But the old-fashioned point of view is 
one that the breathless hack writer cannot 
afford. For him Mr. Harbottle’s book is a 
whole armory of weapons. ‘“‘Quicquid bene 
dictum est ab ullo, meum est,” is an article 
of his unspoken creed, and, with Mr. Har- 
bottle by his side, he need never open Sen- 
eca. 


It was no slight task that the compiler of 
the book set himself when he attempted to 
select from the whole range of Greek and 
Latin authors, classical and post-classical, 
those utterances on life and men and man- 
ners that have been echoed through litera- 
ture, and are still in many cases alive in 
the mouths of men who could never refer 
you to the locus classicus for them. Mr. 
Harbottle can have derived little assistance 
from existing manuals of the kind, for such 
works as King’s ‘Classical and Foreign Quo- 
tations’ or Riley’s old-fashioned ‘Dictionary 
of Latin Quotations’ cover a very limited 
field and are hardly to be placed in the same 
category with his scholarly achievement. To 
make such a collection exhaustive was natu- 
rally out of the question in a volume of 542 
pages. In any case, another man’s selection 
of loci classici will never be entirely to the 
taste of the scholar. But the general reader 
who should turn to this manual for the 
originals of the stock phrases for which he 
dimly suspects a classical source, would sel- 
dom be disappointed. There are even learn- 
ed men, we imagine, who would come off 
badly in an examination in the curiosities of 
literature, such as could be set from Mr. 
Harbottle’s pages. How many are there, 
for, instance, who could tell you offhand that 
the eipyxa of Archimedes must be looked 
for in the pages of Vitruvius, ‘De Architec- 
tura,’ or that the experimentum in corpore 
vili dates from the sixteenth-century writer 
Teissier? Mr. Harbottle has perforce left 
poeta nascitur non fit and quem deus vult 
perdere prius dementat in the provoking 
anonymity that has so long obscured their 
origin. For the latter, at any rate, the scho- 
liast on Sophocles, ‘Antigone,’ 620, furnishes 
a fairly satisfactory Greek prototype. It 
would be a curious inquiry how Justinian’s 
in flagrante crimine was transformed for pur- 
poses of quotation into in flagrante delicto, or 
why Pliny’s ne supra crepidam sutor regular- 
ly figures as ne sutor ultra crepidam., 

One of the compiler’s chief difficulties was 
to secure an effect of lucidus ordo for such 
a manual. By means of three indices, of 
authors, subject-matter, and Greek and La- 
{in words, he has supplemented the alpha- 
betical arrangement which, taken alone, 
lands one in hopeless confusion. Biven as it 
is, we think that much might have been done 
in the way of cross-reference and more ju- 
dicious grouping of subject-matter. The al- 
phabetical order is, with apparent caprice, 
occasionally abandoned for such grouping~ 
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not always with happy results: e¢. g., nil ad- 
mirari is not found in its alphabetical rosi- 
tion on p. 161, put appended to a less well 
known dictum of Cicero on p. 164. This would 
be well enough if it had been done con- 
sistently; it would certainly have been bet- 
ter, for example, to place together the mens 
conscia recti of Virgil, Ovid, and Ausonius 
(we note in passing that the Virgilian re- 
ference is ignored in the index). We fail to 
see why Cicero’s reference to the triumphant 
death-song of the swan should be given, 
while the original passage from the ‘Phwdo’ 
is altogether »mitted. We defy any one to 
find nescit vor missa reverti by the index, and 
the alphabetical order will fail him unless he 
knows the whole passage. On p. 57, Sal- 
lust’s translation of a famous line in the 
‘Septem’ of Auschylus is given with no in- 
dication that the original appears on p. 450; 
on p. 207 we ought to be told that the ,-as- 
sage from Claudian is a translation of a 
couplet in the Anthology; on p. 253 the quo- 
tation from P. Syrus should be referred back 
to the Greek of Plutarch. One feels that the 
author has defrauded his readers on finding 
that the famous Lucretian passage about the 
handing on of the torch is given without the 
slightest indication that it is a translation of 
the still more famous sentence in the ‘Laws’ 
of Plato. On p. 262, Pliny’s ever appropriate 
saying that “something new is always com- 
ing out of Africa” is not given as a transla- 
tion from Aristotle, as it should be. 

Mr. Harbottle’s omissions are many and 
striking; every intelligent reader can make 
a list for himself, and later editions of the 
book will doubtless remedy the pardonable 
deficiencies of the first. We should have 
expected to find more of the mensonges de 
lV'antiquité—those famous short sayings which 
historical etiquette has ascribed to great men 
—the ‘‘short speeches which fly abroad like 
darts and are thought to be shot out of their 
secret intentions.’”” What though the Empe- 
ror Julian did not say ‘‘Vicisti, O Galilewe’’? 
We demand that fiction of the Christian 
fathers, together with its Greek original, in 
a work of this sort. We have no time to 
read Suetonius, or Appian, or Tacitus; why, 
then, does Mr. Harbottle omit Vespasian’s 
dying jest ‘“‘Ut puto, deus fio,’’ the ‘“‘Phi- 
lippis iterum me videbis’’ of daily quota- 
tion, and Galba’s ‘Feri, si ex re sit Populi 
Romani’? We find here the immortal epi- 
taph of Simonides, but not Cicero’s transla- 
tion of it—the celebrated ‘‘dic hospes Spar- 
te.’’ The following are at any rate hack- 
neyed enough to deserve a place: the Surgit 
amari aliquid and the vivida vis animi of 
Lucretius, the epitaph of Ennius, Seneca’s 
Ultima Thule, Virgil's arma amens capio, and 
that passage which Fénelon never read with- 
out admiring tears, beginning aude hospes 
contemnere opes; that other line in the Se- 
cond Aineid, infelia simulacrum atque ipsius 
umbra Creuse, which St. Augustine would 
cite as typical of Pagan art from which the 
Christian must flee; the passage that is 
for ever associated with Pitt’s great speech 
on the slave-trade when, at daybreak, he 
pointed to the sunrise that was gilding the 
windows of the House of Commons and ut- 
tered with tremendous effect the lines from 
the first Georgic, 

‘‘Nos ubi primus equis Oriens affavit anhelis, 

Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.’ 
Another phrase that, as Tacitus himself would 
say, is conspicuous by its absence, is Tacitus’s 
remark about Priscus, etiam sapientibus eu- 
pido gloria novissima exuittur, from which 








Milton drew his ‘last infirmity of noble 


mind.” It ig hard to trace this saying to its 
source. A Greek writer quoted by Athenwus 
tells us that Plato said that “love of glory is 
the last garment we discard in death,” but it 
is of course not in Plato, and by the time that 
the Emperor Julian uses the phrase roy éryaror 
x'Téva éwodvcacéa, it had passed into a proverb. 
An interesting modern instance of its use is 
found in Chamfort’s ‘ Dialogues entre Saint- 
Réal, Julien,’ etc : 

“Julien loq. La gloire est la derni¢re pas- 
sion du sage; c’est la chemise de l'Ame, m'a 
dit tout a I’beure un philosophe aimable ré 

i mes chers Gaulois. 
“Saint Réal. Ah! je reconnais Montaigne.” 


This list by no means represents the omis- 
sions from the Latin Section that occur to us. 
In the Greek we miss Plato’s ipoiwors rg bee, 
the novdxpoves jSovy of Aristippus, Heraclitus’s 
mdvta xwpei—not to mention others no less fa- 
mous. On p. 51 Seneca’s translation of the 
Stoic hymn of Cleanthes is given, but Mr. 
Harbottle has omitted the original Greek. On 
p. 333 the earliest literary use of the ‘god 
from the machine” should have been traced 
to the ‘Cratylus’ of Plato. On p. 487 the 
phrase wodvredés avddwua xpévos is quoted from 
Diogenes Laertius as a saying of Theophtas- 
tus; Antiphon, however, had said it long be- 
fore him, and it is first recorded in Plutarch, 
‘Vit. Anton.,’ 28. The ‘Cratylus’ is quoted 
as the authority for the Heraclitean saying 
that one cannot step twice into the same river 
—here the words of Heraclitus (p. 41) should 
have been quoted. It was Heraclitus, again 
and not Herodotus, who said first that ‘‘ men’s 
ears are less trustworthy than their eyes.” 

Mr. Harbottle occasionally mistranslates. 
The most astonishing case is the familiar Ho 
ratian fallentis semita vite, which he ren- 
ders (p. 67), “‘The pathway of my declining 
years”! In spite of Heraclitus we distrusted 
our eyes and passed on to p. 171, where ode- 
rint dum probent is mistranslated, ‘‘ They 
will hate the doer while they approve the 
deed.” On p. 372 Mr. Harbottle, in the pas 
sage from Epictetus, reads eipojons, but trans- 
lates the reading of Stobzeus eipjces. On p. 
54 he has altogether missed in his translation 
the point of Seneca’s ‘‘brave man pitted 
against fate—especially if he be the one that 
gave the challenge.” 

The book is marred by not a few misprints, 
which are especially to be deplored in a work 
of reference. It is a case of corruptio optimi 
pessima—a maxim that Mr. Harbottle should 
first take to heart and then include in a 
second edition. We note the following: p. 4, 
for negligemus read negligimus; p 44, for 
immortalis, immortales; p. 57, for ardalio- 
num, ardelionum; p. 274, for seculi, swculi; 
p. 274, for Pliny reference read 97 for 98; 
p. 282, for invoivens, involvens; p. 283, for 
virtutis, virtutem; p. 328, for audpry, audprp; 
p. 383, fur being, bring; p. 355, for xéedépp, 
xaxdépn; Pp. 368, for adiceiro, abi«eirw; p. 304, for 
onuavova’, anuavoia’; p. 402, for duviowi, duri- 
over; p. 417, for perapevreveiv, perapureiew; p. 492, 
for d&dércoer, &bédnoe; p. 514, for Bpayd, Bpayis. 

When all has been said that can be said in 
criticism, our gratitude to Mr. Harbottle re- 
mains. Undeterred by a slight disconnection 
of plot, we found ourselves reading his book 
continuously with unflagging interest. Its 
faults are faults of detail, which can easily be 
removed in a later edition. 








The Silva of North America: A Description 
of the Treeswhich grow naturallyin North 
America, exclusive of Mexico. By Charles 
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Sprague Sargent, Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University. lllus- 
trated with figures and analyses drawn 
from nature, by Charles Edward Faxon 
Vol. XL. Coniferm. Pinus. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. Pp. 163, 
plates 55. 


— - —+— 


Of the seventy species of Pinus known to 
botanical science, about one-half (or, more 
exactly, thirty-four) are regarded as coming 
within the geographical limits of this work 
The seventy species are survivors of a host, 
numbering a hundred or more, which flou 
rished in the miocene tertiary. Some of 
these survivors have had a troubled life 
and now find a temporary refuge in very re- 
stricted regions. How soon they may be 
forced to give up even these narrow habita 
tions and relinquish their unequal contests 
with the fates, we cannot tell, but if pines, 
as was once thought, could speak or even 
whisper, they would doubtless complain of 
the great prosperity and wide diffusion of 
their more fortunate kinsfolk which flourish 
over vast areas. But the jealous pines 
which think they have fallen on evil times, 
and which are envious of those which grow 
thriftily over hundreds and hundreds of 
square miles, ought to be comforted by the 
reflection that this very prosperity of their 
relatives is the greatest peril of all, and 
that these widely diffused and numerous in- 
dividuals are dangerously near their end. 

For it is on these vast forests of pines 
and their allies that the selfishness of spend- 
thrifts has cast its fatal glance. The scanty 
groups of survivors of all sorts of climatal 
hardships may continue to escape a while 
longer, but not so the thriving forests of 
vast extent. These latter seemed to be 
doomed to speedy extinction. Take the 
terrible illustration of the recent course in 
Congress. To our Senators and Representa- 
tives came word that a wise national policy 
of reservation and preservation of forests 
had been inaugurated. A commission of 
large experience, and containing not one 
unpractical member, framed a report show 
ing what ought to be and could be done in 
saving our national heritage of forest trees. 
But, after a short period of apparent pros 
perity, the report began to meet with per- 
sistent opposition—some of it open, and 
much of it underhand. In few cases of 
opposition to a sound policy has the case 
for the opponents been more skilfully man- 
aged. Local prejudices were aroused, and 
all the vested interests took a quiet hand 
in the matter. Many persons who ought to 
have known better were confused by the 
clamor and scoffing, and were made to look 
upon the report as an impracticable scheme 
of doctrinaires who hardly knew a forest 
when they saw one, and doubtless some of 
our readers may have thought that the re- 
port regarding reservations went too far 
The fact. is, it hardly went far enough. 

To all who feel that the report was a mis- 
take, we commend the present volume. We 
advise them to glance through these pages, 
which present in a cautious but telling man. 
ner some of the economics of the pines. In 
addition to the cureful presentation of these 
matters on conservative lines there has been 
given a great amount of interesting matter 
of a more trivial character, such as the uti- 
lization of the less important products of the 
plants. One of the most curious of these 
is the statement (on page 93, communicated 
to the author in a letter from M. W. Gorman) 
that a variety of the scrub pine, growing in 
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Alaska, is employed by certain natives as a 
source of food. The bark of this tree is 
subjected to a complicated treatment, which 
ends in the production of a smoked cake, 
relished by the children, but a trifle too 
hard for the worn-down teeth of adults. On 
thinking over what the cakes must taste like, 
we feel like congratulating the adults on 
their happy escape. All the other foods de- 
rived from the pines are pretty fully given, 
and we may further say that the different 
uses are all well put. Nor has the wealth 
of historical allusion attaching to this genus 
been overlooked by the author. Therefore, 
with its botany and applied botany, the vol- 
ume is uncommonly attractive. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Faxon’s drawings. They are 
in every way as good as the best he has given 
before, and the reproduction of his plates 
is above the average of the preceding vol- 
umes. The whole work is highly creditable 
to the author and artist and to American 
botany. 





Norwegian Grammar and Reader, with Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Julius E. Olson, 
Professor of Scandinavian Languages and 
Literature in the University of Wisconsin. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 1898. 
Pp. x + 330. 

In order properly to justify the title of 
“Norwegian,” applied to a grammar and 
reader, such a book should concern itself 
with the language and literature of the dia- 
lects of Norway, as well as with the com- 
mon literary language and the literature 
which it embodies. The author dislikes, as 
he says in his preface, ‘‘the cumbersome and 
awkward term Dano-Norwegian,”’ and has 
therefore discarded it. His book, in point 
of fact, is, nevertheless, a ‘‘Dano-Norwegian 
Grammar and Reader,”’ in that he does not 
take the dialects into consideration in the 
grammatical part, and only incidentally ex- 
emplifies them in his ‘‘Reader.”’ 

It is, of course, quite apparent that the 
literary language of Norway is not by any 
manner of means coincident with the lan- 
guage of Denmark. It has, to quote the 
author, ‘‘numerous differences in pronuncia- 
tion, vocabulary, and grammatical details,”’ 
which the dialects and local environment 
have introduced and developed; but all 
these together have none the less not made 
Norwegian out of it. It is very much as if 
a grammar and reader of the English lan- 
guage in America were put forth with “Ame- 
rican”’ instead of ‘“‘English’’ on the title- 
page. There is a Norwegian literature in 
the same way that there is an American 
literature; but as truly as me latter is writ- 
ten in the English language, so truly, in a 
fundamental sense, is the former written in 
Danish. 

The raison d’étre of Prof. Olson’s ‘Norwe- 
gian’ manual is, then, not essentially differ- 
ent from Groth’s and Sargent’s books, which 
have ‘‘Dano-Norwegian” in their titles. The 
grammar is inferior to Groth’s, ite defects 
particularly being a lack of precision in 
statement in the phonetic part and the gene- 
ral paucity of such material—points in which 
the latter work excels. Its inflections, how- 
ever, are adequate, and the illustrative sen- 
tences in the main excelleut. By far the 
best part of the book is the “Reader” and 
the accompanying ‘‘Notes’’; the former being 
an excellent anthology of the literature of 
Norway since 1814, both in the setection of 
the material and in ite arrangement, and 





the latter an admirable commentary upon it. 
There are, however, one or two surprising 
omissions. Norwegian dramatic literature, 
for instance, is represented by a single 
short extract from Ibsen’s ‘Pretenders.” 
Other citations from ‘“‘the Master’ are four 
lyrics and two public speeches, but there is 
nothing from any one of the social dramas, 
which, more than any other single element, 
have made him and the whole modern litera- 
ture famous outside of Norway. 

The most disappointing feature of all in 
a ‘Norwegian’ reader, nevertheless, is the 
absence of Norwegian. In the present case 
this looks, too, very much like a neglected 
opportunity, for the author is apparently 
thoroughly cognizant of the field. The mo- 
dern dialect literature of Norway is not only 
considerable in amount, but altogether re- 
markable for its vitality and vigor. This is 
particularly true of its prose; and Garborg, 
possibly the most notable writer in the popu- 
lar dialect, has even been hailed, for his 
novels, as the herald of a new era in Nor- 
wegian literature—the era, as Scandinavian 
critics have called it, of the ‘‘Norwegian 
renaissance.’’ The only specimens of this 
literature are four lyrics from Aasen, Vinje, 
Garborg, and Per Sivle, contained on as 
many pages of the “Reader.” 

The book, as a whole, in spite of what has 
been said, is a welcome addition to present 
subsidia, and as ‘“‘an introduction to the 
study of Norwegian literature’ will well 
meet what the author says is, in his idea, the 
essential need of the work. 





The Vife of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Lecturer at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. Longmans, Green & Co. 1898. 
Pp. x., 398. Portraits. 

It is not known to all students of British 
political history that one of the personali- 
ties most efficient in promoting the growth of 
enlightenment and reform during the first 
half of the present century was a London 
tailor, who never sought to enter Parliament 
and who never held place or office. He was 
the associate and intimate friend of Bentham 
and the Mills, of Sir Francis Burdett, of 
Robert Owen, of Romilly and Richard Cob- 
dea and Grote. The library behind his shop 
in Charing Cross was for years a place of 
meeting for Liberal and Radical politicians 
in and out of Parliament. There reforms 
were discussed and agitations organized. 
There plans were laid for the return or de- 
feat of members of Parliament. There were 
composed and there were circulated manifes- 
toes that pulled down ministries. It was at 
once a library of political reference, a club- 
room, and a tract repository. This man was 
one of the organizers of effective trade com- 
binations at a period when organization too 
often meant transportation. He was mainly 
instrumental in the repeal of the Combination 
laws, in the early advances of popular edu- 
cation, in the achievement of Reform, in the 
repeal of the newspaper-stamp duties, in the 
establishment of penny postage. In politics 
and religion he was the outcome of the 
French Revolution. His last efficient service 
was on the committee of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. This man was Francis Place. 
Joseph Hume, when near his end, wrote of 
him as having been “the most disinterested 
reformer he ever knew, valuable in council, 
fertile in resource, performing great labors; 
but he never thought of himself. Honors 
and advantage he might often have com- 





manded, but he preferred assiduous and pri- 
vate services, which he tendered of his own 
zeal, and defrayed out of his own wealth.”’ 
His carefully indexed letters and papers, his 
autobiography, his collections of newspaper 
cuttings, histories in MS. of the political 
events of his time, occupy cases of their own 
in the Library of the British Museum. 

As a writer, Place was untrained, diffuse, 
and wandering; little use has, therefore, 
hitherto been made of the invaluable mine of 
materials left by him. We have here, ad- 
mirably written, not alone his life, but an 
analysis and clear exposition of the principal 
movements in which he was engaged. It has 
required no small talent, no little labor, to 
construct such a narrative out of such ma- 
terial. It is assuredly a book that will live. 
The history of Francis Place’s early strug- 
gles against adverse circumstances is as 
interesting as a novel. The main portion of 
the work is stiffer reading. The essential 
value. lies in the details of political events 
many of which have their bearing upon the 
present. We realize, for instance, that 
seventy years ago as brilliant hopes were 
entertained as at the present day of. uni- 
versal happiness through collective owner- 
ship of land. 

Francis Place was born in 1771 in a spong- 
ing-house kept by his father, a man of low 
character. He was apprenticed to a leather- 
breeches maker, and at nineteen, on four- 
teen shillings a week, married a girl two 
years his junior. She rose with him, and 
was the beloved companion of his early 
middle life, but never recovered the grind- 
ing hardships of the first years of their mar- 
ried life. A strike in which he took a 
leading part reduced them to the direst 
poverty. During the enforced idleness of 
that time, in their single room, a child dying 
of smallpox, and most of their effects pawn- 
ed, he commenced that course of self-im- 
provement which he carried on through life, 
and which led to his success. From being 
a journeyman, he began to deal in clothes, 
in 1799 opened a shop in Charing Cross, 
for a period definitely gave up every form of 
public life, and within a few years was in 
receipt of an annual income of several thou- 
sand pounds. The humiliations a man of his 
feelings and temperament had to endure at 
that period in achieving success in such an 
occupation are graphically described. As 
fortune smiled, he devoted himself more and 
more to public affairs. His library and writ- 
ing-room behind the shop (a knowledge of 
the existence of which he concealed from 
his ordinary customers) became, as we have 
said, a place of call and a centre of political 
activity. When, yet in middle life, he retired 
from business, he still kept this room open 
as the best means by which he could hope 
to move the political life of his time. We 
have from his own pen a striking picture 
of himself in advanced life at Ford Abbey, 
visiting Bentham and the Mills, ‘‘pacing 
the walks from 10 to 2—four hours’ hard 
work at Latin. I use all the care and dili- 
gence I possess or can command at this 
very, very difficult study.” Much of his 
powers of accomplishment lay in that: 

“I could dismiss a train of thought at 
pleasure and take up another, and could 
leave any business of any kind and go to 
something else, without any reference to the 
subject I had left; and when I concluded the 
new thoughts or finished the new business, I 
could revert to the old thoughts or business 


and take them up again where I had left 
them.” 


His ‘enthusiasms were tempered by cool 
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judgment. He occasionally passed through 
periods of hopelessness as to the possibility 
of moving society to its own good. At times 
he withdrew entirely from public life, soon 
again to be called back by his sense of 
duty or the claims of others. At times we 
find him pouring maledictions not a few on 
the insensibility of Parliament to generous 
feeling and public opinion. Like most men 
who have accomplished much, he expected 
more than has been realized from reforms. 
Writing in 1838: ‘“‘If general post letters 
were charged only one penny, ... we 
should become a wiser and a better people 
than any which have ever existed, or even 
[been]. contemplated as likely to exist.” He 
never anticipated a time when, under a 
popular franchise, the votes of London, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham would largely con- 
tribute to return a Conservative majority 
of 150 to the House of Commons. A second 
marriage ended unhappily. Place lost much 
of his property. But he retained his equa- 
nimity to the end, and spent the last years 
of his life\in the society of children and 
grandchildren, pleasantly occupied with the 
arrangement of his papers. He died peace- 
fully in his sleep in 1854, the excitement 
concerning the Crimean war causing the 
event to pass almost without notice. Doubt- 
less many are by the example of such lives 
moved to the full training and use of their 
faculties. Other eager natures there are, 
endowed with but ordinary powers and ordi- 
nary abilities, who are led to strive and 
strain to little purpose—perhaps even to 
cloud with a sense of failure lives that 
otherwise might have passed happily, con- 
tented with every-day occupations. 
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soldiers, and fleets figure conspicuously. 





Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





Readers and Writers bag | been Waiting for this 
Up ate, 
Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book. 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


I e 8v0, 938 pag*s, cloth, leather back, net, $2 50; 
— Sheep, 1 00; indexed, 50c. ad ‘itional. $ 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial IMustrations. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
8 and 7 Best Sixteenth St., New York, 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cioth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold, 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 centa, 








Hosiery. 
Plain and Fancy Lisle Thread, Cotton, Silk, 


and Merino Hosiery, 
Bicycle and Golf Hosiery, Men’s Half Hose. 


Underwear. 


Cartwright & Warner's Celebrated Underwear 
Merino, Gauze, and Camel Hair Underwear. 
Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 


Droadway KI oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 





The Lawyer 


after a hard 
day in court 
finds peace and rest 
in mounting a 


Monarch 
Bicycle 


and spinning away 
from the affairs of 
men and getting 
his fill of country 
air. 

Built Right-Ride Easy-That’s Sure! 
98 Monarchs, $60, werp 810 and 







Defiance, $50, $40, fecond only to 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





BRENTANO’S 


Exclusive Stationery, 
Ag WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


VISITING CARDS, 


FASHIONABLE AND Correct STYLES 
“ WRITING PAPERS. 


som le Book sent on receipt ofigc.in % 
» fo cover expenses of mailing, of 


BRENTANO'S, * VNew York. &4 
~ "Z by , 








" We buy and sell bills of exchange to 
Letters and ‘make A... le Tremekere of money on 
urope, ralia, an a 

of make collections and issue Commercial 
Credit. and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
TCI. parts of the world, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 509 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 





GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 











Recent Publications. 
The Poems of Shakespeare. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Green WYNDHAM. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


This edition is a to supply the want of a 
single volume containing the Venus, Lucrece, and 
Sonnets apart from the Plays. The three are re- 

viewed in an Introdution of 140 es. The Editor 
deals in the Notes with the Dates ed to 
the composition of the several works; with the 
problem of the rival Poets; and with the use of Ty- 
pography and Punctuation in the Quartos. 


Congressional Committees. 


By Lavuros G. McConacare, Ph.D. Vol. 
XV. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, 

Dr. McConachie studies the details of his subject 
with great care, and writes with no little vivacity 
and with a wealth of interesting illustration. 


The Founding of 
the German Empire 
by William I. 


By Heinrich Von SyBeEL. Translated by 
HELENE SCHIMMELFENNIG WuHITE, Vol. 
VIL, completing tbe set. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. 


By WILLiaM F. WILLOUGHBY, United States 
Department of Labor. Vol. XIV. in 
Crowell’s Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


be ass 





Tromas Y, Crowe. & Co., 
New York and Boston. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 Sth Ave., between 88th and 89th Sts., New York, 


Importers of For Books: Agents for the leading 

ae uchnits’s British Authors, Teub- 
d Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on ‘demand. New books received from Paris 
and ipzig as soon as issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


yy in Old and Rare 
CATALOGUBS OF CHOICE BOOKS A AND ILLUMI- 


NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically 
Rare Early English Litesetare, Reriy Printed Books | in 
Black Letter, Sager ing —— eee bindings, rare Prints 
and Au imens are dealt with 
SOND D » LONDON 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 1 6th St. 

Natural Method aed on, a ssontials of vm thorough drill 


in Pronunciation rammar. 
Boston: ‘A well-made series. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
nemen 00 an. 


175 Tremont Boston, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


FRENCH BOOKS “mien 


Lenten Weekly Circuias of Rare Books issued 


H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Sth Ave. New York. 


ive. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 107TH ST., 

N. Y¥., Dea'er in M: en end omer Pertodi- 
cals. ‘Beta. volumes, or si 


ie numbers 
YOHNSON, 2 E. gad St. (5th 
oe and Standard Second-hand Books. 
‘tor Catalogue. Books purchased. 
IVING AGE INDEX, 1844-1896.— 
ibacribers pore igh vine at. Philedeiphia” 


'HAT’S THE MATTER with the 


Wires Bt. a bt opposite Be Pulte New York. sce 


KIN DERGARTEN svupPLiges 
wie mama 






































